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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Straws in the wind are blown in different di- 
rections by political cross currents. How goes 
the presidential campaign of 1936? Both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans see favorable augury in 
results of Maine election, Michigan and Massa- 
chusetts primaries and various private polls. 
See “The Political Week” on Page Six. 


The two principal candidates for the presi- 
dency spent most of last wee! at their desks, 
one at the White House, the other at the gov- 
ernor’s office in Kansas. Both were in New 
England during the week at different times. 
President Roosevelt journeyed to Boston on 
Friday to deliver a brief address at the Harvard 
Tercentenary celebration (see “The President's 
Week” on Page Four). Earlier in the week Gov- 
ernor Landon began his homeward trip from 
Maine after delivering a political address at 
Portland on Saturday night. Full text of Gov- 
ernor Landon’s speech on Page Ten. 


FEDERAL FISCAL POLICIES 


A recent statement by Colonel Knox, the Re- 
publican vice presidential candidate, that Jife 
insurance policies and bank deposits were being 
jeopardized by the Government's fiscal policies 
(see “The Political Week” on Page Six) was 
widely commented on by newspaper editors. Di- 
gest of editorial opinion on Page Twelve. 


When a group of insurance company execu- 
tives gathered at the White House on Tuesday 
for a conference at the President’s invitation the 
politically-minded connected the meeting with 
the Knox statement. A White House announce- 
ment refuted any such assumption, described 
the conference as a continuance of President's 
policy of inviting different groups of business 
men at intervals to discuss economic problems. 
See “The President's Week” on Page Four. 


THE RELIEF PROBLEM 


Community Chest drives in 400 cities to raise 
funds to care for the needy were planned at a 
gathering in Washington last week. When 
President Roosevelt suggested in a brief address 
that chest goals be set 10 per cent higher this 
year because of greater need Chairman Gerard 
Swope promised yr industry would carry a 
large share of the burden of private relief. Ar- 
ticle on Page Nine. 


More employment yet more relief. Why it is 
that with more persons privately employed the 
relief rolls continue to grow. Special article on 
Page Three. 


Organized labor, though rent by a division 
that grows steadily deeper, marches rapidly 
ahead in numerical strength and approaches the 
all-time high reached in 1920. This to the ac- 
companiment of bitter strikes and a Senate 
probe of strike breakers. See Page Fifteen. 


When the Supreme Court meets in two weeks 
after its Summer recess the nine justices will 
find thorny problems for their decision on at 
least four important Jaws enacted during the 


present Administration. Article on Page Five. 


Two farm problems of long-range character 
are getting the attention of the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture now that agricul- 
tural prices are back near the “parity” goal and 
drought relief has become a matter of routine 


administration. See Page Eleven. 


New surveys of the business situation are be- 
gun by the Government with a view to shaping 
future policies. The scope of this program and 
other developments in the business world are 
explained and unfolded on Page Fourteen. 


PROTECTING THE INVESTOR 
A new arm of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission reaches out to protect the investor. 
The recently organized oil and gas unit begins 
to “crack down” on some racketeers in the oil 
royalty business who mulct gullible investors. 
See “The Finance Week” on Page Sixteen. 


Tighter and tighter is drawn the net around 
the criminal population of the land. Plans are 
a cooperative effort to bridge the gap between 
Federal and State law enforcement were dis- 
cussed last week at the annual Congress of the 
American Prison Association, attended by crim- 
25 States. See Page 


inologists representing 


Seven. 


Present and potential effects of continued ex- 
cessive Government spending and lowered in- 
trest rates in reducing values of savings ac- 
counts and forcing up Jife insurance costs are 
discussed by David Lawrence in “Soak the 


Poor,” on Page Eighteen. 
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What a map of the U.S. looks like when made according to federal 
apportionment of Funds per person of population in last 15 months 
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Federal Funds Given States Vary Widely; 
Sums Range From $19 to $139 Per Person 


EDERAL allocations from the $4,880,- 
000,000 fund during the first 15 months 
of allotment varied widely: For every 

dollar allocated per person in the State 

which received the least, allocated 
per person in the State which received the most. 

One State, Nevada, received an allocation of 
$139.25 for each person in its population during 
the period from April, 1935 when the fund be- 
came available, to June 30, 1936. That was the 
largest payment. 

Another State, North Carolina, an 
allocation of $18.98 per person during the same 

Its allotment was the smallest. 


seven were 


received 


period. 

Between those two extremes lies the wide 
range of allocations depicted in the map at the 
top of the page. Proportions of the States are 
distorted to accord with the relative size of the 
allocations they their 
population. 


received per person of 

Up to July 1, $4,523,857,767 had been allo- 
cated to the States from the $4,880,000,000 
fund, the largest single appropriation ever voted 
by a Congress of the United States. 

Under the appropriation allocations 
made for all types of work carried out to relieve 
unemployment, including the the 
Public Works Administration, Army Corps of 
Engineers, Bureau of Public Roads, Resettle- 
ment Administration, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and various other projects. 


were 


projects of 


If the amount allocated by the end of June 
had been distributed equally among the popula- 
tion of this country, each person would have 
received an allocation of $35.48. 


WHERE AVERAGES ARE LARGEST 


But the map, data for which were — 1. 
from official governmental figures by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, shows that 
27 States got less than this average amount 
per person. 

Just what do the official figures show as to 
the variation? e 

Montana, Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming, New 
Mexico. Washington, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, 


+ South Dakota, 


| 


\ 


District of Columbia re- 
ceived the largest their 
allocations totaled more than $50 for each per- 


and the 
per person allocations; 
son in their populations, 

Works Progress Administration officials give 
this explanation for the large allocations per 
person in those States: 

In the Western States there are many large 
projects of regional and national importance, 
as, for example, Fort Peck Dam in Montana, 
which require relatively heavy outlays, thus 
raising the per person cost above that for other 
areas where the bulk of employment is pro- 
vided through WPA and other programs which 
are less expensive. 
tates come within the second 


States 


Twenty-nine S 
classification, the 
from $25 to $50 Except for Oregon, 
ifornia, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Oklahoma, all the States in this 

among the Northeast, Middle At- 
Middle West States. 


receiving allocations 


Cal- 


group are 
lantic, or 


WHERE ALLOTMENTS ARE LOWER 

Eight States, all of which except Iowa are in 
the South, received less than $25 per person. 

Lower per person allocations in those arcas 
are attributed largely to the lower 
security wages prevailing and to the smaller 
proportion of large projects requiring heavy 
expenditures for materials and use of highly 
paid skilled workers. 

CCC, the Bureau of Public Roads and some of 
the other allocate their funds partly 
on the basis Allocations for nav- 
igation made 
largely na- 
tionally, 


scale of 


agencies 
of population. 
reclamation 


projects are 


their importance 


and 
on the basis of 


the 
50 and is the agency 
which is expected most of the relief 
employment load in the future its method of 
allotting funds is of especial importance to an 
understanding of the variations in allocations 
between the States. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Admin- 


$1,468,000,000 of 
to June 


Since WPA received 
fund allocated up 
to carry 


istrator, explains WPA’s method of allotting 
money as follows: 

“The amount of WPA funds allocated to 
States has been determined on the basis of (1) 
the estimated number of employable persons on 
the relief rolls (with adjustments for employ- 
ment provided by agencies other than WPA 
under the Works Program), (2) variations in 
cost per person depending on differences in 
wage amount of necessary materials, 
and extent of sponsors’ contributions, and (3) 
the number of months the WPA program has 
been in operation in the various States.” 


THE SECURITY WAGE SCALE 

Three regions have been set up for deter- 
mining security those rates are 
highest in the urban areas and are scaled down 
in proportion to the density of 
population. 

Variations in the security wage scale are ex- 
plained by Mr. Hopkins: 

“From general obgervation and from scat- 
tered cost data it is known that living costs 
are, as a rule, lower in the South than in the 
Northwest and Pacific regions, and that living 
costs in rural areas and small towns are gener- 
ally lower than in the large urban areas. These 
observations supported the decision to estab- 
lish geographic and urban-rural differentials in 
the security wage schedule.” 

WPA’s system of allocating funds then, is de- 
pendent upon the security wage rates, the num- 
ber of employable needy workers certified for 
each section, plus the cost of materials. 

The proportion put up by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for materials may be varied, officials 
explain, according to the financial ability of 
communities and the amount which a com- 
munity is putting up for other types of projects. 


scales, 


wage scales; 


decrease in 


It also varies somewhat in different sections 
according to the method of determining eligi- 
bility for WPA jobs. But the major cause of 
variation in WPA per person allocations, it is 
pointed out, is the differences in the size of the 
relief problem in different areas, 
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OOK for the government to give more 

| and more attention to the problem of 
controlling inflation as effect of in- 
creased employment, higher farm income, bonus 


spending and relief spending become increas- 
ingly cumulative. 


Indicative of the trend of present Adminis- 
trative thinking, the President is getting ready 
to study checks that might be applied to: pre- 
vent real estate speculation. Idea is to put a 
top on land values for mortgage lending pur- 
poses, 


Although determined to prevent any such 
“boom” in real estate as might bring about an 
unfavorable reaction and retard recovery, the 
Administration is preparing to intensify its 
campaign to stimulate a revival of home build- 
ing. 

‘WOULD STIMULATE HOME BUILDING 

New emphasis will be placed on availability 
of FHA mortgage insurance as means of attract- 
ing private capital to home building field. Banks 
are already reported to be showing gratifying 
response, 


Another method of government stimulus ig 
likely to take form of Federal Reserve board 
pressure to stir up credit extension to home 
builders through emphasis on new authority to 
rediscount mortgage paper, making it liquid 
for banks up to a certain point, 

Taxation is another subject which will re« 
ceive increased attention in weeks ahead. Ime 
portant revision of present nuisance taxes ig 
now under study by Treasury experts. The 
plan now being evolved will form the basis of 
the tax program at next session of Congress if 
present administration continues, 

No present idea of substituting broader in- 
come taxes for some indirect taxes. Taxes of 
small incomes would be reserved to support an 
amended old age pension program. Payroll 
taxes are out of favor with high Administration 
advisers even before they take effect. Strong 
inner-administration sentiment exists for ask« 


[Continued on Page 3, Column IJ 
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—-Underwood & Underwood 
TO KEEP TAB ON 26,000,000 
John G. Winant, chairman of the Social Security 
Board, announces that the first of the year will see 
his organization busy registering the largest num- 
ber of persons ever to be catalogued in one index— 
all the wage earners coming under the old-age pen- 
sion law. 





A Rescue Squadron 
Beneath War Clouds 


The United States Government de- 
cides to stand by, with a temporary 
Naval squadron in European waters, 
ready in case of need to bring back 
American citizens to their homeland. 


Background of the decision: 

First, a growing danger of the spread of hostili- 
ties from the Spanish civil and class war to other 
lands as German aid is reported given to rebels 
despite the hands-off agreement by European 
powers. 

Second, a resurgence of political strikes in France 
that may presage a civil warfare in that republic. 

Third, a provocative challenge by German Fuehrer 
Hitler, who depicts the plenty that would be Ger- 
many’s if she possessed Russia's rich territory. 

Fourth, feverish activities in Russia to construct 
defenses and build roads of possible value in a 
military campaign. 

With these danger flares on the horizon, Secre- 
tary of State Hull, convinced friend of peace, de- 
clares at a dinner of the Good Neighbor League in 
New York: “International agreements have lost 
the power to stem the storm.” (“Tide of World 
Affairs,” page 8.) 


Advancing the Plan 


For St. Lawrence Seaway 
Reaffirming his support of the St. 
Lawrence power-navigation project, 
which awaits ratification of a treaty 
between the United States and Can- 
ada to become effective, President 
Roosevelt expresses ‘to the National 
Seaway Council his “earnest hope 
that the coming year will see the suc- 
cessful and final conclusion of the 
negotiations.” 


The National Seaway Council is an organization 
of individuals and bodies favorable to the con- 
struction of a canal in the St. Lawrence River 
which will make it possible for- ocean ships to 
travel to Chicago, Duluth and other lake ports. It 
involves the construction of two dams on the St. 
Lawrence River which, together, will generate two 
million horsepower of electrical energy. The 
American part of the power development is sched- 
uled to be carried out by a New York power au- 
thority, with current sold on a “yardstick” basis. 

Opposition to the plan comes chiefly from East- 
ern seaboard cities, which fear loss of shipping 
trade; from railroads, which foresee cheap com- 
petition of water-borne freight, and from utility 
interests, which oppose Government generation of 
power. 

Those favoring the project include Western com- 
munities, that foresee lower freight charges, and 
proponents of cheaper power in the regions that 
would be benefited. 





Security of Insurance: 


Politico-Economic Episode 
A charge that today no life insurance 
policy is secure and an implied answer 
based on figures directs the nation’s 
attention to what has happened since 
1933 in the field of privately pur- 
chased social security. 


The charge comes from Frank Knox, Republican 
candidate for the Vice Presidency, who later ex- 
plains his statement as referring to a coming in- 
flation that would make the proceeds of policies 
worth much less in purchasing power than was the 
money paid as premiums. 

The implied response comes from insurance com- 
pany executives after a conference with President 
Roosevelt at the White House. They report com- 
bined assets of life insurance companies as 24 bil- 
lion dollars today as against 21 billion dollars in 
1933 and joined in this statement: 

“There can be no doubt, all reports to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, but that American citizens 
who hold life insurance policies issued by insurance 
companies in the United States possess the safest 
of all possible securities.” 

The President's own reply to Mr. Knox’s charge 
was expressed to the press in three Latin words: 
“Res ipsa loquitur.” (The facts speak for them- 
selves.) (“Trend of American Business,” page 14.) 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 


DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








Grass-root Talks 
On Crop Adjustment 


For the fourth year conversations are 
about to begin throughout the four 
corners of the land between farmers 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration over what shifts in acre- 
age should be made for the coming 
crop year and what bounties should 
be paid for cooperation in the plan. 


Discussions this year will use new terms. In ear- 
lier years the procedure was to draw up proposed 
contracts, under which certain percentages of each 
farm would be withheld from cultivation of cer- 
tain basic crops. 

This year there will be no contracts, which the 
Supreme Court ruled to be a species of unconsti- 
tutional coercion over farmers. Instead, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture announces, understandings are 
to be reached on what crops are soil conserving ard 
erosion resistant. The next point will be, how much 
land should be diverted from basic crops to those 
that build up and save the soil. 

On the basis of that understanding, farm benefits 
are to be paid if it is found that farmers have actu- 
ally made the shifts decided on as desirable. 

These conversations are scheduled to be the last 
under the present rules. After the crop year of 
1937, farm benefits are no longer to be paid by tne 
Federal Government to individual farmers but to 
States which adopt adjustment programs in har- 
mony with a national plan. 





New Objectives 
In. Private Charity 


Under auspices declared to be the 
happiest in five years, the fifth annual 
campaign of the Mobilization for Hu- 
man Needs opens with a plea by Pres- 

; ident Roosevelt for increased private 
contributions toward those forms of 
relief that can best be administered 
through private channels. 


Reasons why enlarged response to appeals for 
funds should be made are declared by the Presi- 
dent to include an upsweeping recovery which he 
predicts will shortly double the nation’s income 4s 
compared with the year 1933. National income 
produced in 1933 is estimated. at.43 billion dollars. 

Another reason, not mentioned, is that corpora- 
tions may, under a tax law amendment in 1935, un- 
successfully opposed by the Administration, deduct 








private charity. 

A shift in the uses of the funds raised, from re- 
lief of actual destitution to rehabilitation, is empha- 
sized both by the President and by Gerard Swope, 
chairman of the organization. This shift is made 
possible through the assumption, by local, State and 
Federal governments, of responsibility for imme- 
diate physical needs of the unfortunate. 

The newer objectives are declared to include en- 
couragement of private reemployment of those on 
relief rolls, continuance and extension of medical 
care, provision of recreational activities and aid 
in special cases. (“Private Charity Mobilizes,” 
page 9.) 





Investment Trusts: 
A Three-Panel Exhibit 


Proceeding in its task of uncovering 
the past for guidance in possible fu- 
ture regulation of investment trusts, 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission outlines, through public ques- 
tioning, three contrasting pictures. 

The first is one of embarrassment weighing down 


on a person who is at the same time the head of a 
commercial bank and of an affiliated investment 














~-Underwood & Underwood 


A TIME FOR GIVING 


President Roosevelt and Gerard Swope (left), 

president of the General Electric Company, join in 

urging an outpouring of private contributions as the 

Mobilization of Human Needs begins its Autumn 

campaign for the support of private charities, with 
a conference at the White House. 





+ from their taxable income contributions made to + trust. The official testifying is Philip R. Clarke, 


president of the so-called Dawes bank, in Chi- 
cago, and its investment affiliate which lost seven 
million dollars in the dark years. The embarrass- 
ment lies in the temptation to unload uncertain 
bank assets on the investment trust. Mr. Clarke ad- 
vises against permitting one official to head both 
bank and trust. 

The second picture is of a trust successfully con- 
ducted by an investment house to the advantage of 
stockholders. The officers of Dominick & Domi- 
nick are shown to be also the officers of the Na- 
tional Bond & Share Corporation, an investment 
trust whose value increased during the depression. 
Divorce between the two organizations is opposed 
by officials testifying. 

The third picture shows an investment trust op- 
erated to the advantage of its officers but with 
severe loss to its stockholders. Selling out to Yo- 
semite Corporation at a price about double its net 
worth, the officers of the Granger Trading Com- 
pany receive payment in cash for their stock, while 
stockholders got stock in the Yosemite Corpora- 
tion having, at the time, no market value. (“Finance 
Week,” page 16.) 





Holding Company Network 
vs. Powers of Congress 


The first skirmish opens in the court 
battle begun by the Department of 
Justice to compel utility holding com- 
panies doing an interstate business to 
register with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and submit to 
Federal control. 


The Government files briefs in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at New York against thirteen holding 
companies in the Electric Bond and Share system, 
declaring that the system's officers had represented 
themselves in favor of Federal regulation when the 
Public Utility Act was pending in Congress in 1935, 
but now refuse to register. 

As a system, the group is declared to send across 
State lines one-fourth of all its electricity trans- 
mitted. 

Line of defense indicated by the companies is 
this: The holding companies do not transmit cur- 
rent, but merely hold securities. They are subject 
to the States granting them their charters. The 
subsidiary companies are preponderantly intra- 
state in their operations and therefore do not come 
under Federal authority. 

Anticipating this defense, the Government in its 
brief quotes from a speech by Senator Borah, who 
declared in the Senate that, if Federal regulation 
is impossible, the holding companies will be in a 
“no man’s land” where no effective regulation is 
possible. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


+ Treasury vaults and may add to 


+ built up by Emil Hurja, the Presi- 





has used for the first time its 
power to cite a bank official for 
“continued unsafe or unsound 
practices in conducting the busi- 
ness” of. his bank. In such cases, 
after the Board arrives at a deci- 
sion on the alleged “unsound 
practices,” if circumstances war- 
rant, the banker may be removed 
from his office unobtrusively so 
that no harm to the bank’s credit 
occurs. 

* * 
TREASURY EXPERTS are 
working quietly on a plan for a 
general revamping of present in- 
direct or nuisance taxes but, con- 
trary to published reports, are not 
considering substitution of broad- 
er income taxes for existing 
levies. 

* & & 

SOURCES CLOSE to the White 
House say the President is dis- 
satisfied with the operation of the 
United States Employment Setv- 
icc and has begun an investigation 
to find why it has not had greater 
success. 

* # # 


IT IS JUST BEGINNING to be 
known that high Federal Reserve 
Board and Treasury officials are 
increasingly worried over the con- 
tinued large additions to the 
American stocks of gold. Inflow 
of the precious metal gravitates to 


| 
| 
| 





future monetary difficulties. 
* * # 


FINDINGS of committees work- 
ing on plans for governmental re- 
organization are being closely 
guarded to prevent their use in 
the campaign. However, before 
election day the President plans 
to announce some of the proposals 
he hopes to carry through. 
* # % 


STATE DEPARTMENT officials 
are studying the advisability of 
recognizing the belligerency of 
the Spanish rebels as soon as they 
have demonstrated they are mak- 
ing real headway in gaining con- 
trol of the country. 

* * # 


ALTHOUGH NOTHING shas 
been said about jt publicly, WPA 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 
is putting pressure on straw 
bosses of WPA to make them 
speed up the work of men em- 
ployed on Government financed 
projects. 
* * # 


THE STORY IS GOING the 
rounds in inner Administration 
circles that the President is bas- 
ing his campaign plans on sam 
plings of sentiment made every two 
weeks by party organizations in 
every part of the country. These 
samples are taken under a system 


dent’s public opinion expert, and 
are heavily depended upon. 


* + 


BIG TASK of Spanish Embassy 
officials in Washington today is 
to convince the United States that 
it should not recognize the bellig- 
erency of the Spanish rebels. 

* * * 


LAWYERS with proper affilia- 
tions scattered over the United 
States are beginning to reap a 
harvest from foreclosures on 
farms and homes moftgaged by 
the HOLC and the FCA. 


x * x 


A PROMINENT MEMBER of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may be selected the head 
or as one of the members of the 
new United States Maritime Com- 
mission. However, it is said, this 
member of the ICC would prefer 
to remain in his present position. 


Ss @& @ 


CERTAIN ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICIALS, after reading the 
report of the President’s commit- 
tee which recently returned from 
a survey of consumer cooperatives 
in Europe, privately are advising 
the President to withhold the re- 
port from publication until after 
Nov. 3. They say its political im- 
plications might be embarrassing. 


astic supporters of the new Mer- 
chant Marine Act are among those 


+ SOME OF THE most enthusi- 
| 
| 


who say the Act should be amend- 
ed in January to clarify imperfec- 
tions, including what they term 
ambiguous language. 


* + 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
insiders say, is searching for op- 
portunities to demonstrate its 
new status as the “Supreme 
Court” of American finance. Mem- 
bers are not as approachable as in 
the past. 


* + 


OFFICIALS OF the Commodity 


Exchange Administration are 
closely following the current 
“squeeze” in corn futures. They 


consider the situation which has 
developed recently the first real 
test of their new powers. 


xk * 
SOME HIGH OFFICIALS have 
been tipped that their future 


status depends on how their States 
vote in the coming election. 


* * x 


WORD IS BEING passed among 
top officials of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission that one of 
the five Commissioners is dissat- 
isfied with the broad program of 
the agency and will resign after 
tHe election. 








—Underwood & Underwood 
HOPE OF THE WAR-TRAPPED 
Rear Admiral Arthur P. Fairfield goes to European 
waters in charge of a temporary squadron of the 
Navy sent to stand by, ready to bring home Ameri- 
can citizens who may be caught in the pincers of 
warring factions or warring nations. 





Hedging Against Booms 
By Use of Facts 


On the assumption that forewarned 
is forearmed, Secretary of Commerce 
Roper recommends the establishment 
of a Bureau of Industrial Economics 
as a fact-finding body which will fore- 
warn of inflated boom conditions as 
a means of avoiding them. 


So he announes to the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Department of Commerce. 

The proposed bureau would be similar to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which for many 
years has reported and analyzed supply and de- 
mand in farm produce as a guide to the plans of 
forward-looking farmers. 

Upon this bureau, according to Mr. Roper’s plan, 
would be placed the task of collecting several 
kinds of facts not now collected at all. Among 
them would be figures showing the lag between 
making goods and using them. These figures 
would give a collective picture of inventories, the 
size of which measures relative accuracy of manu- 
facturers’ guesses on what people will buy. 

Unanswered query: How large is the gap be- 
tween available information and the intelligent ac- 
tion that will be taken on the basis of this in- 
formation? (“Trend of American Business,” page 
14.) 





“Let Seller Beware” 
In Commodity Markets 


Uncle Sam as policing agent takes 
over the beat which includes grain 
and commodity exchanges, the pur- 
pose being to prevent manipulations 
intended to deceive traders. 


His authority became effective on Sept. 14 in ace 
cordance with the Commodity Exchange Act, ap- 
proved last June. 

A Commodity Exchange Administration is placed 
in contrel. supervised by the Secretaries-of Agri- 
culture, Wommerce and Justice. Like the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission in overseeing se- 
curity markets, this Commission requires regis- 
tration of commodity markets and of brokers. Reg- 
istration may be cancelled if brokers are found 
guilty of specified practices, including fictitious 
sales and the use of customers’ money in conduct- 
ing their own operations. 

In addition to protection for those trading in the 
markets, the Administration’s supervision is ex- 
pected to cut down the market swings and to lessen 
the spread between the farm prices of commodities 
and the prices which consumers must pay. (‘Fis 
nance Week,” page 16.) 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


The drought of 1936 is largely over, but leaves as 
a record 150,410 persons employed on Government 
work relief projects in 1,040 counties who would not 
otherwise have been so employed. Such is the of- 
ficial report, which notes also that the farm income 
for July was 49 per cent above that of the previous 
July. The reasons: Higher prices; better crops in 
many regions. 

Strength of organized labor grows from August 
a year ago to August this year by 528,000, as meas- 
ured by membership in the American Federation 
of Labor. Present membership is reported at 3,- 
682,000, which is 80 per cent above the low point 
of 1933 and 10 per cent below the high point of 
1920. (“Labor,” page 15.) 

A “power pool” conference is called by the Presi- 
dent for Sept. 30 to bring together Government 
and private utility leaders, the purpose being to 
compromise the struggle for markets between the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the private com- 
panies in the region. Most économic use of all re- 
sources with maximum benefit to customers is the 
goal sought. 

Rate control in rural electrification receives its 
first demonstration, though a negative one, in the 
refusal of the Rural Electrification Administration 
to release loans in three Western States. Reason 
for the refusal is that the cooperatives applying 
have been unable to secure power from private 
companies unless the cooperatives will agree not to 
cut their rates below those of the private com- 
panies to their customers. REA refuses to permit 
such an agreement when its money is involved. 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued From Page 1.} 


ing Congress to put cost of so- 
cial security on incomes with a 
new graduated system. 


Government's relief program is 
likely to develop a permanent 
set-up along present lines with 
major part of job-making respon- 
sibility on WPA. No matter 
which party wins election, relief 
will remain a serious problem for 
the government. Not a question 
as to whether federal aid will be 
given, only a question as to form 
of relief. 


WPA will make increased ef-' | 


forts in’ next few months to 
check on allotments of workers 
for its projects. Tendency will 
be toward closer restriction of 
work quotas from Washington 
and greater uniformity in allot- 
ting money for materials, thus 
eliminating factor of differing fi- 
nancing ability of localities which 
has had some effect on distribu- 
tion of funds. 


Probable strike wave which 
will follow November election 
probably will be intensified by ag- 
gressive tactics in mass produc- 
tion industries. Conflicts prom- 
ise to be intensified by an unusual 
amount of violence because of 
fact large concentrated groups 
of workers are apt to be affected, 
and they will not act unani- 
mously. 


Consumers’ Division of the De- 
partment of Labor is likely to be 
pushed farther into the back- 
ground in coming weeks. This 
means that government plans for 
aid to the consumer, at least so 
far as the activity of an independ- 
ent agency is concerned, will be 
curtailed sharply. 


Chances are dwindling for ex- 
tensive application of govern- 
ment plans for crop insurance. 


Experts in charge of technical 
phases of the plan want to be 
certain all the “bugs” are out of 
it before launching a drive to ob- 
tain Congressional authorization 
for a national program. An ex- 
perimental approach is likely to 
be advised as result of studies 
now under way. 


Expect soon the announcement 
of a plan for a power pool on 
basis of a contract between the 
TVA and the Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation, with prob- 
able ending of suit being brought 
by corporation's subsidies against 
TVA. 


Look for recommendations by 
the SEC to Congress for strin- 
gent federal control over invest- 
ment trusts. Commission is seri- 
ously considering possible segre- 
gation of investment trusts from 
the banking institutions and 
brokerage firms which sponsored 
them. 


American government will 
maintain a “temporary” Euro- 
pean squadron for the sole pur- 
pose of giving Americans a 
chance to escape from the danger 








| courage private re-employment of 





| President Roosevelt said: 


THE PARADOX OF MORE EMPLOYMENT, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

said this past week that 
nearly 6,000,000 individuals 
have found jobs since March, | 
1933. 

The American Federation of | 
Labor at about the same time 
said that its records showed 
that 2,000,000 went back to 
work in the past year. 

Both Government reports 
and private surveys tell of 
month to month gains in em- 
ployment in manufacturing, 
mining, construction and other 
industries. 

Yet the official figures reveal 
that a slight upturn is occur- 
ring in the number of individ- 
uals depending on the Federal 
Government for a livelihood. 


Much of this upturn—which soon 
will be accelerated by seasonal in- 
fluences—is found in States affected 
by drought, but some of it is in 
industrial States. 

The official reports show that: 

1—On July 25, the last date for 


| which complete information is avail- 


able, the Government works pro- 
gram was employing 3,297,000 per- 
sons as compared with 3,269,000 at 
the low time July 4 and 3,850,000 at 
the peak on Feb. 29. 

2.—State and local agencies were 
carrying, in addition, 1,820,000 
families and single persons classi- 
fied by Federal officials as unem- 
ployable. 

3.—The combined Federal and lo- 
cal relief load is approximately 5,- 
117,000 families and single persons, 
involving more than 20,000,000 in- 
dividuals—a total not far from the 
peak depression load. 

4—Federal expenditures for re- 
lief are running at the rate of about 
$3,000,000,000 a year, supplemented 
by State and local expenditures of 
about $500,000,000. 


THE RELIEF CONFERENCE 

It was against this background 
that there occurred this past week 
the fifth annual meeting of the Mo- 
bilization for Human Needs, involv- 





ing agencies engaged in extending 
privately financed aid. 

With Government taking over 
more and more of the task of assist- 
ing individuals requiring special 
help, the question arose concerning 
the field left to private relief. 

President Roosevelt said, address- 
ing the gathering: 

“Efforts of private agencies to en- 


those on relief rolls; efforts of pri- 
vate agencies to continue and ex- 
tend medical care of all kinds; 
efforts of private agencies to min- 
ister to the hundreds of thousands 
of cases which present special 
problems; efforts of private agen- 
cies to build up recreational oppor- 
tunities—all of these and many more 
are tasks more fitted to private than 
to Government administration.” 


PRESIDENT’S VIEW 
The President drew a picture of 
progress in recovery as he sees it. 


“Since the low point of the de- 
pression great and_ substantial 





progress has been made. The na- 
tional income will soon be double 
what it was then. Nearly 6,000,000 
more men and women are now at 
work in private industry. Three 
million others are engaged in use- 
ful work provided or assisted by 
Government, Factory pay rolls the 
first quarter of this year were more 
than $70,000,000 greater than they 





zone when and if war breaks out. 
Increasing tension between Ger- 
many and Russia was responsible 
for the decision to establish the 





squadron. 
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were in the first quarter of 1933. 
Systematic and successful efforts to 
raise the buying power of wage earn- 
ers and farmers have increased the 
business of merchants and brought 
orders to manufacturers.” 

But, puzzling to Government offi- 


cials and others alike, is the fact | 
' lem of private industry is to find 


that in the face of the recovery pic- 
ture painted by the President the 
number of those looking to Govern- 
ment for help shows little change. 

Where is the explanation to be 
found? 


| A POSSIBLE ANSWER 


The Works Progress Administra- 
tion is just getting under way one 
study aimed at locating the answer. 
Its first offering is as follows: 

“Data concerning the physical 
volume of production and employ- 
ment indicate that during the pe- 
riod from 1920 to 1929, increased 
production in: manufacturing in- 
dustries, coal mines and agriculture 
was accompanied by decreases in 
employment, and that between 1929 
and 1935 the output per man-hour in 
manufacturing industries has 


In other words, technological ad- 


for continued unemployment in the 
midst of rapid industrial recovery. 


| Fewer men, according to this ex- 


planation, are able to turn out a 
larger volume of goods with the re- 


| sult that greater industrial activity 


is accompanied by a less than pro- 
portionate increase in employment. 
MR. HOPKINS’ EXPLANATION 


Further: 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 


| trator, in talking with newspaper- 


men, has contended that stationary 
relief rolls are accounted for in large 
part by the fact that at the tag end 
of depression a larger and larger 
proportion of those out of work are 
on relief rolls and a larger and 
a larger proportion of those who 
get temporary jobs and then lose 
them go quickly back to the relief 
rolls. 

That means that instead of a pos- 
sible 25 per cent of the jobless de- 
pending on government for help and 
75 per cent living on their own re- 


| sources or the resources of relatives, | 
| now 75 per cent may be turning to | 
| the government for help and 25 per 


cent may be looking out for them- 
selves. 


STANDARD WAGE QUESTION 

President Roosevelt has outlined 
and WPA officials are enforcing a 
policy of releasing labor from WPA 
rolls when the prospective employ- 
ers are ready to pay what the gov- 
ernment determines to be standard 
going rates of wages. 

Mr. Roosevelt explains that when 
complaints are received that WPA 
workers are unwilling to accept jobs 
investigation usually reveals that 
the wages offered are lower than 
those normally paid in the com- 
munity. 

A case in point occurred recently 
in the Cotton Belt when cotton 
growers complained that they could 
not get workers to pick the ripened 


cotton. 


Thad Holt, assistant administra- 
tor of WPA, wired to state admin- 
istrators in the Cotton Belt as fol- 
lows: 

“It is not the policy of the Works 
Progress Administration arbitrarily 
to take any action which will make 
an over-supply of labor available 
for limited employment, to depress 
going rates of wages or to force 
workers to accept sub-standard 
wages.” 

By maintaining WPA operations 
in the face of a demand for labor 
the Federal government acts to place 
a bottom under wages and to wield 
an infiuence over wages through 
controlling the supply of available 
workers. This is accepted by gov- 
ernment officials as an effective sub- 
Stitute for the minimum wage policy 
of the now dead NRA codes. 

Another factor entering the un- 
employment picture is this: 

Since the start of the year the 
Social Security Boaru has approved 
old-age pensions in a large number 
of states. In those states the aged 
indigent, formerly on relief rolls, go 
on old age pension rolls and out of 
the ranks of the unemployed. About 
$300,000,000 of state and federal 
money will be spent in this opera- 
tion during the present fiscal year. 


PROBLEM FOR INDUSTRY 

Even so, the statistical picture dis- 
closes that the government works 
program continues to be the most 
expensive and the most extensive 
of Federal activities. 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion, with its projects in every com- 
munity, is giving jobs to 2,248,000 
individuals, making it by all odds 


the largest employer in the nation. | 


Then the CCC camps, also scat- 
tered across the country, are giving 
employment to 404,000 youths. The 
Bureau af Public Roads is employ- 





| During that 





, ing 236,000 while the Public Works ; 
Administration is finding work for | 


171,000, the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration has jobs for 64,000, the Army 


| engineers are employing 43,000 and 


all other agencies take care of 68,- 
000 individuals. 
As the President sees it, the prob- 


ways to take up these workers, or a 
large percentage of them, so that 


the national government can slip | 
When an important | 


from under. 
portion of this burden is shifted the 
Treasury will expect the budget to 
move back into balance. 

What this task means, judged by 
official WPA figures, is that indus- 
try is expected to produce more than 
3,200,000 jobs paying an average 


minimum wage of 46.9 cents per | 
| hour. 


WPA wages have moved steadily 
upward since January of this year. 
month the average 
hourly wage was 40.6 cents. Owing 
to gradual upward adjustments in 


that “prevailing wages” should be 
paid on local projects, the hourly 


The President is proposing that 
private industry turn to the United 


States Employment Service when it 


needs new workers. 

That service now is to be closely 
linked with the WPA and other gov- 
ernment operations that are giving 
jobs to those unable to find work in 
private fields of employment. In 


* from 


theory that link was in existence 
during all the last three years, but 
there have been many problems of 
administration that had to be work- 
ed out. 


The idea is that if a contractor | 


needs carpenters or masons, or a 
farmer needs hired hands, or a fac- 
tory needs machine operators the 
Employment Service will have avail- 
able a record of those on relief quali- 
fied to fill the jobs. 

But in making the shift the gov- 


ernment would expect the employer | 
| opportunity to accept temporary em- 


to pay wages comparable to those 
paid by the government and 
of work involved. 


A BOTTOM UNDER WAGES 
The thought is that if a home- 


| owner should want a man to do odd 
jobs for part of one week and would 


offer to pay a wage under that re- 


| garded by the government to be the 


prevailing wage, WPA would not re- 


| quire any relief worker to take the 


| communities all over the country | job. 


i | and to acceptance of the principle 
in- 
creased approximately 25 per cent.” | 
| rate rose to 46.9 cents in July. 
vance gets the first official blame 


THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Or if farmers in the sugar beet 
regions or the cotton belt or the 


| grain states should want hands at 


picking time or in harvest season 


|; and should offer lower wages than 


those established as “prevailing 
wages” there would be no require- 
ment that relief workers switch 
government employment to 
temporary private employment. 
Or if a factory owner should try 
to use relief rolls as a source of 


cheap labor, again the government | 


would refuse to coopercte. 
But if any employer comes for- 


re- | 
garded as “going wages” for the type | 
| given them definite assurance that 
WPA work will be open to them upon | 





‘Millions Find Jobs But Rolls of the Destitute Grow—President's 
Plea For Private Aid to Needy 


ward with the promise of fairly 
steady employment at wages which 
the WPA officials find in keeping 


| with those that are normally paid 


for that type of work, then the 
workers would be released and 
syphoned into the jobs. 

The official explanation of WPA 


| policy in dealing with requests from 
| private employers for labor is given 
| as follows by Corrington Gill, acting 


WPA Administrator: 
“It has always been the policy of 
the WPA to give workers reasonable 


ployment because this often results 
in permanent work. We have also 


completion of such jobs. 

“However, a worker is not expected 
to accept private employment un- 
less it is a full-time job, paying 
standard or going-rate of wages nor 
when such work would be in conflict 
with established union relationships. 

“The WPA is not an employment 
exchange nor a placement service, 
nor will it be a party to arbitrarily 
forcing workers to accept sub-stand- 
ard wages.” 

In other words the official point 
of view is that WPA should not serve 
as a pool of cheap labor. 


WHAT WAS DONE IN MEMPHIS 
At the same time there is admis- 
sion that government employment 
on a year around security wage basis 
is proving attractive to huge num- 
bers of individuals and that so long 
as this situation prevails the WPA 
rolls will be expected to continue 


MORE ON RELIEF 


+ 





| high and the cost to be large. 

A sample of what happens when 
proposals are advanced that WPA 
workers be released to take tempo- 
rary jobs was provided by the re- 
action in Memphis, Tennessee, to 
the suggestion that relief workers 
be relieved to go to the cotton fields. 

The President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Memphis wired to 
Washington: 

“After thorough investigation we 
are convinced that the thousands of 
workers on present WPA projects 
are usefully employed and curtail- 
ment of this work would be a serious 
| mistake. We are convinced that 

WPA has removed from its rolls 

every qualified person for work in 

the cotton fields. 

“Thousands of skilled laborers, 
| clerks, and so forth, on WPA proj- 
| ects are not equipped for work in 

fields and could not support them- 
| selves and families. We are con- 
vinced that any curtailment of pres- 
| ent WPA program would be a serious 
mistake as outlined above.” 

Some officials saw in the reaction 
of Memphis business men evidence 
of a now entrenched vested local in- 
terest in the purchasing power 
poured by the Federal government 
into local communities through 
WPA wages. 

Also, the things WPA is doing 
often are of definite value to com- 
munities and if paid for through 
taxes would add a further burden 
to property owners. When the Fed- 
eral government pays for them with 
borrowed money the cost is not im- 
mediately felt by the local taxpay- 
ers. 

It is on the basis of a whole com- 
bination of factors that the official 
conclusion is reached that relief 
rolls will be a long time in disap- 
| pearing or even contracting drastic- 

ally. 


| 
| 
| 




















away a highway map. 








N THE EARLY DAYS of the auto- 
mobile, when America was taking to 
the road, motorists were grateful to Gulf 


for being the first oil company to give 


And today, with America taking to 
the air, Gulf has earned the gratitude of 
many an air passenger by being the first 


oil company to distribute maps of the 


“You've made my trip twice 


as interesting” 


For twenty years Gulf has been work- 


skyways on leading airlines. 


Each airline to which Gulf supplies 
this service gets a separate map. And 
each map is a veritable Baedeker, which 
not only charts the aerial routes, but in- 


dicates landmarks and points of interest. 
Small in itself, this service |is signifi- 
cant because’ it shows how Gulf keeps 


abreast of changes in transportation. 


ing on specialized fuels and lubricants 
for use in aviation. This company pio- 
neered in maintaining its own planes for 


experimental purposes, in sponsoring 


And that 


merit of Gulf products alone...a fact to 
be noted by all who buy gasoline and 


oil for use on land, sea, or in the sky. 


Gulf Oil Corporation... Gulf Refining Co. 


many record flights to test its products. 


As a result, a great majority of the 
miles flown by airlines operating exclu- 
sively in Gulf territory, are flown with 
Gulf products. The Orange Disc is part 
of the background at 118 airports from 
Maine to Texas. In fact, Gulf holds a 


leading position in the aviation industry. 





position was won by the 
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Pre-election Trips 
For the President 


EAR at hand is the time when the 
President will begin the period of 
intensive reelection campaigning and 
portents of that season were conspic- 
uous among the happenings of the 


past week. 


It was a week which began with Summer warmth 
but ended with more than a little of Fall coolness; 
in the foliage of the trees along the broad avenues 
of the Capital appeared the first faint tints of the 
glorious colors of Autumn. 

At the White House there was the first public dis- 
cussion of October campaign plans and press con- 
ference attendance was larger. More visitors than 
usual, many bearing political messages and advice, 
passed through the white entranceway to the Ex- 
ecutive Offices. 

Many were the political signs. 

There was the election in Maine with its after- 
math of voluminous debate by political wisacres as 
to its significance or lack of significance in forecast- 
ing the national trend. 


MORE SPEECHES TO COME 

There was the announcement Wednesday that 
one of the major speeches of the campaign will be 
delivered Oct. 1 at Pittsburgh. And the subsequent 
development that the date conflicts with a previ- 
ously scheduled speaking engagement in Pittsburgh 
of Col. Frank Knox, the Republican Vice Presi- 
dential candidate. 

From White House visitors during the week came 
the intimation that the President’s preelection moves 
will take him into many States, among them Ne- 
braska, Massachusetts, Missouri, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico and Colorado. 

During the week it was made known at the White 
House that the President at one time definitely had 
scheduled a campaign trip to the Pacific coast but 
that subsequent developments in Europe have made 
it necessary to reconsider the plans. It was said 
that the President wishes to remain near enough to 
the Capital to be able to return quickly should the 
necessity arise. 


ELECTION ODDS 

At the only press conference of the week, that 
on Tuesday, one reporter asked the President if he 
approved of Lloyd’s giving odds of five to three on 
his reelection. The President replied he was afraid 
some one might construe that to be British support. 

The week had its share also of newspaper noti- 
fications of important campaign speeches the 
President plans to make. As the President put it 
at the press conference, he and his secretaries are 
constantly receiving notifications via the news- 
papers that he is to make speeches in each of the 
3,065 counties of the United States, and mani- 
festly he could not make them all. 

Not least among the campaign-time phenomena 
was the conference with insurance executives on 
Tuesday. What in any other but an election year 
would have been just another conference was 
front-page news. 

“Res ipsa loquitur’—“The facts.speak for them- 
selvea.”— replied the President when asked to com- 
ment on Colonel Knox’s statement the preceeding 








The Gresident’s Week 








CAMPAIGN PLANS—THE INSURANCE CONFERENCE— 
A RIVER CRUISE—MR. GARNER CALLS 





week that insurance policies are unsafe under the + 


New Deal. 

But that statement did much to cause a furor 
among the writers. 

When the conference with executives of insur- 
ance companies was announced Monday at the 
White House, newspaper men immediately pre- 
sumed it had been called to lay the “ghost” aroused 
by Colonel Knox’s remarks. But close friends of 
the President said that the conference had been 
planned before the Colonel's speech. 


INSURANCE PROBLEMS 

The President revealed at the Tuesday meeting 
with the press that various fields for Govern- 
ment cooperation were discussed at the insurance 
conference. These included the field of annuity 
policies issued by the companies to supplement 
old-age or other benefits distributed to individuals 
under the Government social security program 
and of interchange of information on the earning 
capacity of land, a matter vital to the safety of 
the farm mortgages held by both the Government 
and the companies. 

He also said the conference had brought out 
that insurance assets have increased by three bil- 
lion dollars during the past three years; at the 
same time the average size of policies has de- 
creased, which seems to indicate that more people 
are taking out small policies. 

After the conference Charles F. Williams, of Cin- 
cinnati, president of the Western and Southern Liie 
Insurance Company, issued a statement in which 
he praised the “stabilizing activities” of the Gov- 
ernment with regard to insurance during the de- 
pression, and classed life insurance as “the safest 
of all possible securities.” Mr. Williams said the 
statement was endorsed by the five other con- 
ferees. 


A RIVER CRUISE 

The week opened with the President on the yacht 
“Potomac” enjoying that recreation which he men- 
tioned to Governor Landon during the Des Moines 
conference as the antidote for White House fatigue 
brought on by the difficult problems and lengthy 
conferences which every Chief Executive must face. 

It was probably the last Potomac River cruise 
for the President this season, as during the next 
few weeks he will be either away from the Capital 
or actively engaged in campaign tasks. 

Only a small party, including Homer S. Cum- 
mings, Attorney General, and Harold L. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior and PWA Administrator, was 
with the President. 
Sunday afternoon on the Potomac south of Quan- 


They. tried some fishing late | 
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PRIVATE CHARITY MOBILIZES FOR HUMAN NEEDS 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT tells 400 delegates at annual meeting at White House that re- 


turning prosperity should mean greater help for the nation’s community 





tico, Va., but the luck was nothing to boast about 

Summer weather still prevailed when the Presi- 
dent began his work-week Monday with the usual 
heavy schedule of appointments. During the day 
the protest of Earl Browder, Communist party can- 
didate for President, that he was barred from a 
speaking engagement at Tampa, Fla., by lawless 
elements who padlocked the hall where he was to 
have spoken, was referred to the Justice Depart- 
ment for action. 

Inquiries at the White House as to the President’s 
attitude toward the recommendation of Major Gen- 
eral George Van Horn Mosley that every 18-year- 
old boy be required to enlist in the CCC not only 
for work and education but also for military train- 
ing brought no comment except that the President 
has always advocated continuation of CCC under 
existing policies. 


MR. GARNER CALLS 

The next day the President had as a luncheon 
guest Vice President Garner, who had just returned 
to Washington after a vacation of rest and fishing 
in Texas. 

As the Vice President left he remarked he had re- 
mained “an hour longer than I should,” and added, 


, 





chests. 





when questioned concerning campaign plans, that 
“I’m just bumming around. I’m just a man from 
the sticks looking around.” 

Tuesday also was the day of the conference with 
the insurance executives and of the press confer- 
ence. 


PLANS FOR A FISHING TRIP 


Aside from rather lengthy talk of the insurance 
conference and of the plans for October campaign- 
ing, the discussion includec such lighter matters 
as the President’s statement that, after election, 
he plans to take a ten-day or two-week fishing 
trip, perhaps to try his luck off the coast of Mexico 
at catching a tarpon, a fish which he never has 
caught. 

Wednesday it was disclosed that the President, in 
a letter to Fred J. Freestone, chairman of the Na- 
tional Setway Council, had expressed the hope that 
negotiations over the St. Lawrence seaway projeet 
may “be carried forward within the coming year 
to a successful conclusion.” 

New Year greetings of the President to members 
of the Jewish faith were made public during-the 
day. 

Details of the trip to Pittsburgh were disclosed to 


+ include a stop en route at Elkins, W. Va., about 








noon Oct, 1 to attend the Mountain State Forest 
Festival. About midnight the same day the Presi- 
dent will go to Jersey City, N. J., to attend the dedi- 
cation of a new medical center Oct. 2. From Jersey 
City he plans to go to New York City to attend a 
world series baseball game. From New York he will 
go to Hyde Park for a few days. 


A PLEA FOR CHARITY 


The next day included the usual appointments, 
an address from the south portico of the White 
House to the 1936 Mobilization for Human Needs, 
a cabinet session, and various routine tasks which 
had to be attended to before the trip to Harvard’s 
Tercentenary Celebration. 

The address was delivered at 10 o'clock in the 
morning before a group of about 400 welfare lead- 
ers who had assembled on the south grounds of 
the White House. It was a warm, sunshiny morn- 
ing and the picture of a mother and children, 
symbolic of the task in hand, which was hung be- 
fore the microphone and amplifiers on the portico, 
provided a bright spot of color against the white 
and grey walls. 

In his address the President called for continued 
and increased support of private welfare agencies 
so that they may carry on additional responsibili- 
ties during the period of returning prosperity. 

That evening the President, in company with 
Democratic National Chairman James. A. Farley, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins and Admiral H. 
Standley, Chief of Naval Operations, left for Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to attend the celebration of Harvard, 
his alma mater. 


AT HARVARD’S TERCENTENARY 


Rain was falling when the President’s train 
reached Boston, Friday morning, and there was a 
steady downpour by the time he and his party ar- 
rived at the portico of Appleton Memorial Chapel 
at Cambridge, from which they watched the parade 
of top-hatted graduates bearing flags, emblazoned 
with the years of various classes. 

Colorful purple and crimson robes of the scholars 
blended with Harvard gonfalons fluttering from 
gold-topped flagpoles to bring a touch of medieval 
splendor to the “yard” of the ancient university. 

Scholars from nearly all nations and many hun- 
dreds of alumni and students of Harvard were pres- 
ent for the ceremonies that afternoon, which 
climaxed Harvard's 300th birthday celebration and 
at which the President delivered an address. 

Speaking about 15 minutes, the President in his 
address declared it “is the part of Harvard and 
America to stand for the freedom of the human 
mind and to carry the torch of truth.” 


A CHANGE IN PLANS 


After the completion of the ceremonies the 
President returned directly to Washington instead 
of going on to Hyde Park and to the dedication cere- 
monies of the Eastern States Parkway near Fish- 
ville, N. Y., as he had originally planned. It was 
announced at the White House that the change 
in plans was made because of Mrs. Roosevelt’s ill- 
ness from an attack of influenza and because of 
the pressure of official business. 

The President planned to remain in the Capital 
Saturday and Sunday and, if Mrs. Roosevelt's con- 
dition permits, to go to Hyde Park Sunday night 
to be with his mother on Monday, which is her 
80th birthday anniversary. 

GLENN Nrxon. 








The Constitution and Its 
Adaptability to Change 


By HARRY H. WOODRING 
Acting Secretary of War 
‘JHE architects of the Constitution builded better 
than they knew. To them the product of their 
It repre- 
‘sented a compromise of conflicting views. It was 
accepted by some of the delegates with misgivings 


-and by some not only not accepted, but actively op- 


‘posed. ... 

In our praise of the Constitution we may some- 
times give the impression that it’was an inspired 
document, that in some manner the delegates came 
funder a supernatural spell and produced through 
revelation an immortal work. Nothing could be 
further from the truth.... 

In the course of our history the Constitution has 


cebeen a frequent and favorite subject of political 
= debate. Scarcely a Presidential election passes with- 
out some ardent orator proclaiming that the Consti- 
~stution is endangered, that the American form of 
*government is in peril. 


* The student of history remarks on the frequency 
,vand the identical character of such charges. 


Per- 
‘haps some politicians, aware of the weakness of their 
cause and alive to the devotion of the people to 
constitutional government, seek in this way to be- 
“fog the real issue and to confuse the voters. Lack 
of success of such attempts in the past seems not 
to dissuade them from their purpose. 

The Constitution gives broad powers to the Presi- 
dent. Probably the delegates had in mind that 
Washington would likely be the first President... . 

It is rather remarkable that this great man, truly 
the father of his country, had no sooner assumed 
his high office when he became the target of un- 
mannered abuse. It was charged that he violated 
both the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, 
that he was attempting to become a despot, a dic- 
tator.... 

As Washington was attacked, so was Jefferson. 
And so in turn were Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. It was 
charged that they flouted the Constitution, that 
they were or sought to be dictators. 

It is significant that the abler the President the 
more virulent the attack. It is significant, too, that 
in every instance the attack failed. The truth is 
and ever has been that no individual worthy of the 
office of President of our Republic would ever seek 
to weaken or destroy the Constitution... . 

If we regard the Constitution as rigidly restrictive, 


* if we feel that it forbids that which it does not 


Specifically permit we doom America to inactivity’ 
The National Government becomes powerless to 
solve the problems of today. 

Fortunately the courts have generally regarded 
the Constitution as a living, vital document to be 
interpreted in the spirit of the times, regardless of 
conditions as they existed in 1787. As Chief Justice 
Hughes has said a “case must be considered in the 
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light of our whole experience and not merely in that 
of what was said a hundred years ago.” 

At the time of the adoptibn of the Constitution 
our country consisted of a narrow fringe of land 
along the Atlantic seaboard, plus an unsettled area 
of undetermined extent in the hinterland. 

Today the country is vastly greater in area and its 
population has increased fortyfold. . .. No longer 
are there 13 isolated States. Now there are 48 close 
neighbors. Each has difficulties incapable of cor- 
rection without the cooperation of its 47 associates. 

How best may this situation be remedied? By in- 
terstate compacts and agreements or by the Federal 
Government in which each State has proportionate 
representation? The question answers itself. 

Inevitably; with the progress of civilization and the 
growth of population situations continually arise 
which could not possibly have been foreseen by the 
makers of the Constitution. Some of them urgently 
demand treatment by the National Government. Be- 
cause the Constitution does not specifically author- 
ize such action it does not mean that the nation is 
powerless to act. 

Fortunately our Constitution possesses that in- 
herent elasticity so essential to progress. I believe 
all thinking Americans will rejoice that constitu- 
tional means may be found to meet our emergen- 
cies—(From an address to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 13.) 
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National Housing Program: 
The Goal It Has in View 


By COL. HORATIO B. HACKETT 
Assistant Administrator, Public Works 
Administration 

R years humanitarians cried out against the 

injustice of conditions which forced hard- 
working, self-respecting people, through no fault of 
their own, to live in the hovels of urban slums. 
The call for action to remedy such conditions was 
always met by the cynical voice of experience that 
said, “It can’t be done.” ... 

Their criticisms recall 
hurled at the first autos. In 1900 people used to 
wag their heads and say it couldn’t be done—that 
those gasoline buggies were not practical—that 
they could never take the place of the horse and 
buggy. 

Techwood Homes can withstand the criticism of 
those who would have us believe that the old order 
of living for those of the low-income group can 
never be changed, and that they must continue to 
live in the future in slum areas... 

We have been told that the cost was extrava- 
gant. ... The gentlemen who make this charge 
are those who believe in the American standard of 
living for themselves and their well endowed 
friends but consider it un-American to extend this 
standard to the people as a whole... . 

We have been told that we are not housing those 
who need our help. Congress at the last session 
passed the George-Healey Act, which specifies in 
considerable detail the groups who may benefit 
from this housing program. ... I cordially invite 
the men who, parrot-like, repeat these charges, to 
investigate with our full cooperation every tenant 
of every PWA housing project in the hope that 
they may find one who does not qualify. 

Their charge is that we are not housing those 
who now pay no rent. This is quite true—but it is 
not exactly a sensational disclosure, since the 
Housing Division early in its history, disclaimed 
any relation to Houdini and his miraculous col- 
leagues. Most of the PWA housing projects were 
initiated during my term as Director of Housing. 
Although I worked for months on the problem I 
was never able to figure out how housing could be 
amortized out of revenue received from people 
who can’t pay rent. 

I do not believe that we have yet gone far enough 
in our provision of public housing. The laws under 
which we operate are far more progressive than we 


the taunts that were 
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could possibly have hoped for, ten years ago. Yet, 
liberal as they are, they do not authorize what our 
critics censure us for not achieving—the working 
of miracles. We are not yet authorized to build 
decent housing for those who can’t pay rent. If 
we are able to do this—and I agree with the critics 
that people whose rent payments are both nominal 
and uncertain should have sanitary homes—then 
we must still drive on. 

Within the next year, nearly 100,000 people will 
be housed in 50 PWA housing projects. ... This 
may seem like a great many persons, yet spread 
over the country it can only be what we have called 
this program, a demonstration. . 

There is a long struggle ahead. In New York 
City today there are nearly 300,000 inhabited rooms 
without windows of any kind. In one large area of 
St. Louis only one out of four homes has an in- 
side private toilet. In two large areas in New 
Orleans nearly half the homes have no sanitary 
facilities of any kind. These are cases picked at 
random and are typical of the condition of low rent 
housing in every city in the United States. Until 
such wrongs are righted, we cannot truly call our- 
selves a civilized nation.... 

(From an address at ceremonies dedicating PWA'Ss 
Techwood Homes slums clearance project at At- 
lanta, Ga.) 
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What Agriculture Needs 


In the Way of Insurance 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 
I AM not arguing for Government programs for 
agriculture, or urging their continuance. That 
issue, as I see it, has been settled. In one form or 
another, these programs are here to stay as long 
as the forces which brought them into being re- 
main, and many show no sign of waning... . 

Fundamental problems which caused AAA are still 
with us. We are not even certain that we have found 
a method to prevent the recurrence of the alternate 
glut and scarcity which make our farm income 
charts look like a series of high hills and deep 
valleys. We think we have but we can not yet be 
sure, 

For the first time of record, I believe tenancy de- 
creased in the Cotton Belt between 1930 and 1935. 
But it would be a highly optimistic man who would 
say that a few more periods like that one would 
solve the tenant problem. 

The use of machinery in farming is increasing 
every day. In the long run machines give us more 
goods and relieve us of drudgery. But in absence 
of social planning, their first effects may hurt many 
people. For example, by throwing tenants out of 
work, machines may make their goal of farm own- 
ership harder than ever to attain. ... 

But we do not want to turn our backs upon effi- 
ciency. To do that would be to throw away long 
time benefits of labor saving devices in order to 
avoid the first shock of a more efficient producing 
method. What we need is adequate planning to 
get us over the immediate ill effects. 

We have made an effort to reopen trade chan- 
nels so that we can again ship our farm products 
overseas. It is slow and hard work. The drought 
has caused our surplus problem to vanish for a time. 
A few years of normal production, however, will 
quickly reveal that we can eat only so much food 
and that customers abroad for large surpluses of 
wheat and pork are hard to find unless we want 
to sell our stuff for next to nothing. ... 

No one formula can assure farmers an adequate 
income. But supply in excess of market demand will 
have the same effect upon prices and income that 
they have had in the past. 

Surpluses are not a problem just now. But, if we 
have ordinary weather and if foreign purchasing 
power is not restored, these surplus problems will 
return. We should be prepared to go just as far in 
meeting them as we can within the framework of 
existing State and Federal authority. 

We need a form of crop insurance which would 
include building up reserves of agricultural com- 
modities in good years for use when production de- 
clines again. To a large extent such a program 
should stabilize prices—(From an address before 
Negro leaders and farmers at Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala., Sept. 10). 

















that have been 
Court. 


OTHER QUESTIONS PENDING 

Another important issue, but one 
in which the Federal Government 
has no immediate stake, is the ques- 
tion of minimum wages for women. 
Several States have asked the Court 
its decision of last 
invalid New York 
State’s statute for setting minimum 
wages based on reasonable value of 
service and on minimum standards 
of health. 

In addition two cases are sched- | 
uled to come up which involve pro- | 
cedure of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in the enforce- 
ment of the law requiring registra- 
tion of securities traded in inter- 
The issue of the 
constitutionality of the securities 
laws of 1933 and 1934 may not arise 
in these cases. 

In their effect on immediate ad- 
ministrative action, the cases in- 
volving PWA loans to muncipalities 
are the most far-reaching. To bar 
such loans woula immediately put 


to reconsider 
June holding 


state commerce. 
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MORE "NEW 
AS SUPREME COURT SESSION NEARS 


brakes on the efforts of the Ten- 
| nessee Valley Authority to dispose 
| of its power to communities on a 


When 


Administration. 


These questions include: 


May Congress lend, and may mu- 
nicipalities receive, loans and grants | 
for the purpose of erecting power 
plants and systems for selling elec- 
trical energy in competition with 
private companies? 

How far does the power of Con- 
gress extend in compelling employ- 
ers to bargain collectively with their 
employes and refrain from “unfair 
labor practices” that tend to weaken 
the bargaining power of workers? 

May lower courts refuse to hear | 
the cases of utility companies seek- 
ing to enjoin the operation of a reg- | 
ulatory statute until final decision of | 
the case brought by the Government | 
to test the validity of the statute? | 

May Congress permit farmers who 
have defaulted on mortgages to re- 
main on the farms for a term of 
years at a minimum rental and 
then repurchase the farm at a valu- 
ation figure set by a court? 

These are the leading questions 
which will be presented in cases 
appealed to the 


in two weeks the nine 
justices of the Supreme Court 
reassemble in their palatial 
chambers on October 5 for a 
new session, they will find PWA to advance money for 
thorny problems for their de- 
cision on at least four important 
laws passed under the present 
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DEAL" LAWS AT STAKE 


“yardstick” basis, since 


number of them are looking to the 


structing their own systems 


TWO POWER CASES 


Two cases before the 


volve this issue. One is brought by 

the Duke Power Company, 
| seeks to prevent the PWA 
lending Greenwood County, S. C.,, | 
$2,582,000 for building its own gen- 

erating and transmission 
The lower courts decided that the 
Duke Power Company had no ex- 
clusive right to the power business 
in the county and that the county | 
was entitled to go into the business 
for the welfare of its inhabitants. 

The other case 1s brought by the 
Alabama Power Company and the 
Texas Utility Company to secure 
injunctions against various cities to 
prevent them from acquiring their 
own distribution facilities to buy 
power at wholesale and sell it 
retail. PWA money would furnish 


the means 


tect collective bargaining. 


Act of 1926. 


This act has been upheld as ap- 
plied to operating employes of rail- 
roads, protecting them against dis- 
missal for union activity and from 
the competition of a “company un- 


ion.” 


The new test applies to employes 
| engaged in repair shop operations. 
| The question is whether such op- 


erations directly affect 


state commerce. If so, the law is 
expected to apply. Otherwise not. 
Lower court decisions have favored 
the Government’s contention that | 
the law applies in this case. 
| Two tests are on the books for the 

National Labor Relations Act. 
was appealed last week by the As- 
sociated Press, which was ordered by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
to reinstate with back pay Morris 
Watson, an editorial employe, dis- 
charged, the Board decided, because | 
of union activity. The other is 
brought by the Bradley Lumber | 
| Company of Arkansas, which sought | 
unsuccessfully to have lower courts 
prevent the Labor Board from con- 
| ducting hearings on alleged com- 


CONTESTS OVER LABOR’S RIGHTS | 
A second group of cases will test 
| the force of laws designed to pro- | 


| them contests action under the 1934 | 
amendment to the Railroad Labor 
| 
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LS had a picture! And what 
a super-job of picture making! 

But Warner Brothers have 
long done big things in a super- 
lative way—so naturally they 
are Dictaphone-e quipped. 

And no single demonstration 
of Dictaphone’s usefulness, they 
tell us—not even the one which 
first showed them the usefulness 
of the equipment—has been 
quite so impressive as the off- 
stage part that Dictaphone played 
in whipping this great new epic 
into shape. 
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Dictaphone office. 
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mission of unfair labor practices, 
the contention being that the com- 
pany was not engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS CASE 
The first of these two cases came 
up through the regular channels 
provided in the law for such tests. 
That is, the Labor Board entered a 
; cease and desist order, asking a 
Circuit Court of Appeals to enforce 
it. The Court granted the request 
and the Associated Press appealed 
to the high tribunal. 


The Government denies both these 
contentions as applicable to the 
} case, which is declared to be dis- 
| crimination for union activities in a 
| business that is inherently inter- 
| state in character. 

The suit involving the Public Util- 
ity Act of 1935 is not expected to 
provide a decision on the constitu- 
tionality of the law, but rather 
concerns a matter of procedure. 


CASE INVOLVING UTILITIES 

A large number of utility com- 
panies had asked the District Court 
in the District of Columbia to en- 
join the Securities and Exchange 
Commission from enforcing the 
measure which requires them to 
register with it and to submit to 
such regulation as the act provides. 

The Department of Justice re- 
quested that this suit should not be 
entertained by the Court on the 
ground that it would open the door 
to a multiplicity of suits which would 
overtax its powers to defend. A 
suit of its own was promised for 
testing the validity of the law, pen- 
alties under which would not be 
demanded until the matter of con- 
Stitutionality was cleared up. 

The lower courts agreed to the 
Government’s request, and the pend- 
ing appeal before the Supreme 
Court is the result. Meanwhile the 
Government’s test case against the 
Electric Bond and Share Company 
in New York is being pushed and is 
expected to get to the Supreme 
Court before the others, should the 
Supreme Court hold that they also 
are entitled to be heard. 

The farm moratorium case is ap- 
pealed by a Joint Stock Land Bank 
against a lower court ruling in Kan- 
sas City upholding the right of Con- 
gress to allow modification of a 
mortgage contract so as to permit 
a farm owner who defaulted on his 
mortgage to retain the farm on a 
rental basis and later repurchase it 
at a judicially-set price. 

Since all the above cases have 
yet to be argued, no important de- 
cisions are expected before the 
Presidential election. In most in- 
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Stances, the Court has yet to decide 
whether it will hear argument on | 
them. 
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Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS=Turkish and Do- 
mestic=than any other popular brand. 
— 
HOLLYWOOD RADIO TREAT! Came! 
Cigarettes bring you a FULL HOUR’S 
ENTERTAINMENT! Two great orches- 
tras and glamorous Hollywood Guest 
Stars. Tuesday—8:30 pm E. S. T. (9:30 
pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pmC.S.T., 6:30 pm 
M.S. T., 5:30 pm P.S.T. over WABC- 
Columbia Network. 














“ONE PLEASURE I NEVER DENY 
MYSELF is smoking Camels during 
meals and after,” says Mrs. H. W. Rob- 
inson, busy matron. “Camels help my 
digestion. And they are so mild.” 





THE WORLD-FAMOUS “‘COCOANUT GROVE” IN 
LOS ANGELES. This famous restaurant of the Ambas- 
sador Hotel is a center for dining de Juxe. Stars of stage 
and screen—California’s gay society—parade by...famous 
faces everywhere. Camels are first choice at the Cocoanut 
Grove. Jimmy, the well-known maitre d’hétel of the Cocoa- 
nut Grove, says: ‘‘People who are good judges of food 
are equally discriminating in their choice of a cigarette. 
Here they all seem to smoke Camels.” 
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helps bring a sense of well-being 
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Camels make it more enjoyable! 
Smoking Camels speeds up the flow of 
digestive fluids...alkaline digestive 
fluids, which good digestion requires. 


Mild, rich-tasting Camels are a refresh- 
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SET ME RIGHT,” 
reports Sydney Jones, 
expertelectrician,who 
likes to feel his diges- 
tion is going along 
smoothly. “Make my 
food taste better and 
help my digestion.” 























NATIONAL BOWLING 
CHAMP, Charlie Warren, 
says: “It’s Camels for me. 
When I smoke Camels at 
mealtime and after, I have 
a great feeling of com- 
fort. And I enjoy my meals 
more too.” 
























LESTER STOEFEN, 
tennis champ. Like so 
many of sportdom’s 
top-notchers, he prefers 
Camels. “An athlete has 
tohave good digestion,” 
says Lester. “I smoke a 
lot during meals and 
after.Camels make food 
digest easier.” 
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Democrats Now Plan 
Their Final Drive 


ITH last week's primaries practi- 

cally completing the slates of State 
nominations and various straw polls 
adding details to the battle maps in 
all parts of the country, the Demo- 
cratic high command swings its cam- 
gaign machinery into high gear for 
the intensive final drive in the na- 
tional political struggle. 

Following the Maine election and Michigan pri- 
maries, where Republican majorities were indicated, 
President Roosevelt last week announced a shift in 
plans that will bring him earlier into active cam- 
paigning. Added to his previously scheduled New 
York Democratic State convention speech at Syra- 
cuse, Sept. 29, were other campaign appearances to 
follow immediately in West Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 


THE WAKE OF MAINE ELECTION 





Maine’s election had its echoes in Democratic 
comment. The President observed it came out just 
about as he had guessed it would. “Governor Lan- 
Gon’s visit helped me greatly,” commented Gover- 
nor Brann, defeated in the Senatorial contest. “No- 
body is surprised and nobody is disappointed,” said 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma. Far from being 
cowncast, Attorney General Homer Cummings was 
pleased with the closeness of the Senatorial con- 
test. “The result,” sald he, “is distinctly encourag- 
ing to the friends of the Administration through- 
out the country.” 

Apparently not sharing this satisfaction, how- 
ever, Senator Joseph Guffey of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Democratic Senatorial Committee, prom- 
ised to set about trying to have the results in the 
Maine Senatorial contest reversed. A recount will 
be demanded, he said, but he is not ready yet to 
announce exact nature of evidence on which his 
charges will be based. 

Democratic National Chairman Farley philosophi- | 
cally observed that “Maine continues Republican 
by a majority of 50,000 Du Pont-Morgan dollars.” 





How many Democratic campaign dollars Mr. Farley 
had sent to battle the Republican dollars remained 
undisclosed, as the Senate committee to investigate 
campaign funds, headed by Senator Lonergan 
(Dem.) which reported the Republican outlays just 
before the election continued to delay making a re- 
port on expenses of the losing party. 


NEW YORK CLAIMED BY 600,000 | 

As result of a series of interviews with upstate 
leaders, Chairman Farley last week predicted the 
Roosevelt ticket will carry New York by more than 
the 1932 majority of 600,000 votes. The American 
Labor Party secured incorporation papers last week 
in New York. It has been organized purportedly 
to help get out the non-Demecratic labor vote for 
Roosevelt and Lehman in New York State, present- 
ing a slate of its own headed by the Democratic na- 
tional and State standard-bearers. A 90 per cent 
national labor vote for the New Deal ticket was 
claimed last week by Daniel J. Tobin, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee Labor division. 

Bereft of his expansive sombrero but not of his 
expansive smile, Vice President Garner last week 
turned up from his Summer retirement in Texas. 
After he had lunched with the President and confer- 
red with Chairman Farley, it was reported he would 
get actively into the campaign soon. 


CONSTITUTION DAY SPEECHES 

Constitution Day last week was featured by ad- 
dresses of two Cabinet members. In a Washington 
speech Attorney General Cummings said framers of 
the Constitution intended it should be pliable to 
fit changing circumstances, and it must “accommo- 
date itself to the necessities of a vital and expand- 
ing nation.” 

At Brooklyn, Acting War Secretary Harry Wood- 
ring told a Worid War veterans’ meeting that the 
Constitution was “no sacrosanct instrument” and 
“if we feel that it forbids that which it does not 
specifically permit we doom America to inactivity.” 
Without express authorization in the Constitution 
the Federal Government must proceed to deal with 
situations which demand national action, he said. 

As a thrust at Republican campaign tactics in 
posting lists of food prices in stores, indicating to 
what extent taxes figure in rising living costs, At- 
torney General Cummings warned of a Federal 
law penalizing any false statements that may be 
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SOME WINNERS IN POLITICAL ELECTIONS AND SKIRMISHES 


IN the Maine Gubernatorial and Congressional elections Republican 

Lewis D. Barrows defeated his Democratic opponent by a 43,000 ma- 
Senator Wallace H. White, Republican, had a 5,000 majority 
for United States Senator, but his opponent, Governor Louis J. Brann, 


jority. 


Democrat. may contest the election. 


In the Massachusetts primaries Henry Cabot Lodge, grandson of Sena- 
tor Lodge, emerged as Republican nominee for the Senate, while Gov- 


torial nomination. 


ernor James M. Curley won the Democratic nomination for the Senate. 
In the primaries in the doubtful State of Michigan, former Governor 
William M. Brucker won the Republican Senatorial nomination over 
Senator James Couzens, Republican, but a New Deal supporter. 
In New Hampshire primaries Governor H. Styles Bridges was the 
victor over former Senator George H. Moses for the Republican Sena- 








+ A Week's Primaries: What the Voting Showed + 


MAINE'S State election, in which Republicans , (Dem.), a staunch defender of the New Deal. 4 the “comeback” attempt of former Senator George 


made a clean sweep, winning a Senatorship, 
the Governorship and three Congress seats, com- 
manded spotlight interest in the political arena 
last week. 

Party leaders and commentators set up varying 
claims regarding national significance of results in 
the “barometer State.” Democrats said they felt 
encouraged by the closeness of the Senatorial con- 
test, in which Senator Wallace H. White (Rep.) de- 
feated Gov. Louis J. Brann (Dem.) by 5,000 votes. 
Republicans retorted that Gov. Brann, no, New 
Dealer himself, had sought to keep New Deal 
issues out of the campaign, and they pointed to the 
43,000 majority victory for the Governorship of 
Lewis D. Barrows (Rep.) over F. Harold Dubor 


Political Campaign Chests 


ONEY to make the political mare go poured into 
various campaign chests in the sum of more 
than three and a half million dollars during the 
three Summer months of June, July and August, 
according to sworn reports filed with the Clerk of 
the House this month in accord with terms of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

The Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees received $2,050,654 and $1,008,840, respect- 
ively, in this period, they reported. The Union 
Party collected $20,944, but Father Coughlin’s Na- 
tional Union for Social Justice, which is supporting 
Union party candidates, took in $197,482. The So- 
cialist party collected $13,761 and the Prohibition 
party $7,504. 

American Liberty League receipts of $167,138 were 
reported. The National Jeffsonian Democrats, op- 
posing the New Deal, said they had a war chest 
of $2,736. The Independent Coalition of American 
Women, another anti-New Deal organization, col- 
lected $32,611. A nearly like amount of receipts, 
$31,836, was reported by the Good Neighbor League, 
Inc., which has been carrying on a campaign among 
clergymen and Negroes. Though its literature de- 
scribes the League as “non-partisan” and its presi- 
dent and vice president, Dr. Stanley High and the 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, have maintained it was or- 
ganized to operate independently of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, the National Committee, 
with gifts and loans of $8,000, is shown by the re- 
port to have supplied one-fourth of the League’s 
Summer working capital. 





Congress contest results mean a net Democratic 
loss of two seats, Representative S. M. Hamlin and 
Ernest McLean being defeated by J. C. Oliver and 
C. H. Smith (Reps.) while Representative Ralph O. 
Brewster (Rep.) was reelected. In the three Con- 
gress contests Republicans had a total majority 
of 50,000. 


G. O. P. STRONG IN MICHIGAN 


Important State primaries also held political in- 
terest last week as possible indicators of November 
election trends. 

In the primaries of Michigan, which has been 
regarded as one of the crucial “doubtful” States in 
the election, Republicans had a substantial advan- 
tage in the total voting. Former Governor William 
M. Brucker won the Republican Senatorial nomina- 
tion over Senator James Couzens after the latter 
had declared himself in favor of President Roose- 
velt’s reelection. For the Democratic nomination 
Representative Prentiss M. Brown narrowly de- 
feated Louis M. Ward, who had backing of Father 
Coughlin’s Union for Social Justice. Rival candi- 
dates nominated for the Governorship are Gov. 
Frank Fitzgerald (Rep.) and Frank Murphy (Dem.) 
who is Commissioner to the Philippines. 

In the Senatorial contest Republicans commanded 
61 per cent of the total vote polled by the two 
major parties and had 56 per cent of the total 
cast for Governor. 


BAY STATE DEMOCRATS SPLIT 


In Massachusetts primaries Republicans had 52 
and Democrats 48 per cent of the total. Henry 
Cabot Lodge (Rep.), grandson of the late Senator 
Lodge, and Gov. James M. Curley (Dem.) emerged 
as nominees of their parties for the Senate. But 
resentments growing out of Governor Curley’s at- 
tempt to oust Senator Marcus A. Coolidge (Dem.) 
from his Senate seat have resulted in a factional 
fight in the Democratic party that will be con- 
tinued till election. Senator Coolidge’s son-in-law, 
Mayor Robert E. Greenwood of Fitchburg, beaten 
by Governor Curley in the primary, announces he 
will continue the battle by running as an inde- 
pendent in the general election. Thomas C. 
O’Brien, vice presidential candidate of the Union 
party, who also ran for Senator in both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican primaries, says he, too, will 
be a candidate on the November ballots. 

New Hampshire primaries witnessed failure of 





H. Moses, who was defeated by Gov. H. Styles 
Bridges for the Republican Senatorial nomination. 
Representative William N. Rogers was nominated 
by the Democrats. The gubernatorial contest will 
be between Major Francis P. Murphy (Rep.) and 
Amos Blandin (Dem.), speaker of the legislature. 


WISCONSIN GOES THREE WAYS 


Wisconsin's three-way primary returned Gov- 
ernor Phil La Follette (Prog.), Alexander Wiley 
(Rep.) and Judge Arthur Lueck( Dem.) as nominees 
for Governor of their respective parties. The split 
of the vote was about 36 per cent Progressive, 34 
per cent Republican and 30 per cent Democratic. 
Gains were shown by both the Progressive and the 
Republican parties, while the Democratic vote on 
the Governorship was about 75,000 less than two 
years ago. The La Follettes, however, have promised 
support for the Roosevelt ticket in November. 

Primaries in New York State involving legislative 
and local nominations saw regular Republican and 
Democratic Congress candidates triumphing over 
contenders having Townsend-Coughlin indorsement. 

A 





What Straw Votes Show 


LANDON and Roosevelt standing 1s at the ratio 

of about 34% to 2 in this week’s returns from 
the Literary Digest poll, tallying a quarter million 
votes from 13 States. States reported for the first 
time this week are Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Iowa. The three in the “solid South” are heav- 
ily Democratic, while Iowa gives Landon a 5 to 3 
preference. 

If the election were held now, Roosevelt would get 
292 electoral votes to Landon’s 239 and would have 
52.6 per cent of the popular vote polled by the two 
major parties, according to this week’s report in 
the Institute of Public Opinion poll. 

Practically unchanged in two weeks is the rela- 
tive popular standing of the two candidates, but 
the Institute reports a shift of Michigan and Col- 
orado into the Roosevelt column and of West Vir- 
ginia to Landon, with a net gain of 17 electoral votes 
for the former. 

The fourth week’s report in the rural poll con- 
ducted by the American Press gives Landon 267,725 
and Roosevelt 153,094 votes. 

The Baltimore Sun’s poll gives Roosevelt 60 and 
Landon 38 per cent of the Maryland vote. 





+ The Vote in Maine: How Result Is Viewed by the Press + 


made in such bulletins. 


GEN. JOHNSON ON THE STUMP 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, former chief keeper of 
the Blue Eagle, got into the Democratic campaign 
last week with a Buffalo speech in which he said 
the Republican candidate “preaches pure Hoover- 
ism” and “the Old Guard have lapped up Landon 
as the whale swallowed Jonah.” The only issue of 
the campaign, he said, is equal opportunity against 
special privilege. 

A Maryland rally last week heard Francis B. 
Taylor, Jr., of the Democratic National Committee 
Staff declare that “so mendacious a man” as Col- 
onel Knox “ought to be muzzled” because of his 
speeches that “pile calumny upon the head of 
President Roosevelt and his Administration.” Mr. 
Taylor had special reference to the Republican 
vice presidential candidate’s declarations about 
the threat of inflation in continued New Deal 
spending endangering values of bank deposits and 
life insurance policies. 

Democratic opponents of President Roosevelt in 
Maryland swung into action last week with a new 
organization, the Maryland Jeffersonian Demo- 
¢erats. To provide an opposition “forum for true 
Dé.>ocrats” was announced as the purpose of the 
group 7 its secretary, C. Bowie Rose, who said 
membership appeals were being mailed to 10,000 
registered Democrats and that an intensive cam- 
paign program would be begun. 

Postal officials last week began and then drop- 
ped an investigation of charges that Senator 
Joseph Guffey, heading the Senatorial campaign 
committee, was abusing his franking privilege by 
allegedly sending through the mails political mate- 
rial, consisting of lists of Michigan Democratic 
slates printed on backs of his franked envelopes. 
George W. Welsh, Democratic opponent of Frank 
Murphy, the New Jeal’s gubernatorial candidate 
in Michigan primaries, made the complaint. Postal 
authorities declared there was lack of proof that 
such envelopes had been mailed. 





*AS Maine goes,” so goes a 4 


diversity of comment in the 
American press, tending, perhaps 
naturally, to divide along party 
lines. Democratic editors, in 
closeness of the Republican Sena- 
torial majority of 5,000, see ill 
omens for national G. O. P. pros- 
pects, while Republican papers, 
stressing especially the 43,000 ma- 
jority in the contest for Governor, 
take the Maine election as a reli- 
able barometric reading of fair 
weather signs for the Landon- 
Knox ticket. 


“The result is immensely gratifying,” 
declares the Chicago Tribune (Rep.). 
“The tide has turned. The revulsion 
against dictatorship and deceit in gov- 
ernment is running strong in the coun- 
try. Many are rejoicing that this is so, 
but even more are stirred to thanksgiv- 
ing, for the news from Maine came in a 
moment of doubt and hesitation. Maine 
has made the first wide breach in the 
New Deal's defenses. The full victory 
will come in November.” 


RESULT ONLY A “STALEMATE?” 
“To the advantage of the Republi- 
cans,” thinks the Lynchburg Advance 
(Dem.) “is the recapturing of two seats 
in the lower branch of Congress. On 
the other side, the Democrats are 
cheered by the failure of the Republicans 
to roll up a big majority in the sena- 
torial contest and by the reduced major- 
ity in the gubernatorial race. x 
“Since both parties appear to find en- 
couragement in the election, perhaps the 
outcome may be regarded as a stalemate. 
At all events, what occurred in Maine 





will be only a minor factor in what will 
take place when the voters of the entire 
nation go to the polls in November.” 

“Robed again in the bright garments 
of her old true faith,” avers the Bangor 
(Me.) Daily News (Rep.), “Maine beck- 
ons her sisters on to victory in Novem- 
ber. The effect will be magical”. 


INCENTIVE TO FAIR FIGHT 

“It is a sufficiently satisfactory victory 
for the Republicans,” declares the Akron 
Beacon Journal (Ind.), “to spur them to 
new effort, to inspire them to a more 
vigorous challenge of unsound New Deal 
practices, and to seek to interpret na- 
tional dissent. 

“That sums up to a well-balanced cam- 
paign, with the result enough in doubt 
to make both sides put forth their best 
effort. And it is in keeping with the 
best tradition of America’s two-party 
system.” 

“The high tide of the New Deal,” ad- 
vises the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), “was undoubtedly reached in '34. 
The central question today is the ex- 
tent to which that tide has receded. 
What the Maine figures show beyond 
question is a swift and sharp drop in 
Democratic strength and a correspond- 
iug cise in Republican votes and will to 
wii. Republicans, therefore, have every 
right to cheer the result and to face the 
remaining weeks of the campaign with 
the knowledge that the tide is running 
strongly with them.” 


WHERE REAL BATTLE LIES 

“All in all, despite the indeterminable 
factor of the Brann vote,” concludes the 
Richmond News Leader (Dem.), “we 
have to admit that the Republicans had 
decidedly the better of the contest. Espe- 
cially, it seems to us that the outcome 
of Congressional elections is ominous 
for Democrats. 

“In the South, as Russell's victory in 

' 


Georgia showed, the popularity of Mr. 
Roosevelt is such that he can pull back 
into office almost any Democratic Con- 
gressman or Senator who stands on a 
record of support of the New Deal. 
Elsewhere in the ccuntry, this is not so. 

“Once again we say, the real battle 
in November will be for the control of 
the House of Representatives. It is well 
that the Democrats have a plurality of 
214 in that chamber. A wide margin is 
needed.” 

“Opposition to the New Deal is 
stronger than the vote for Senator in- 
dicates,” in the judgment of the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Times (Ind.), “since Brann, 
Democratic though he is, soft-pedaled 
the New Deal issue.” 

“The effect on the Republican party 
generally,” according to the Connells- 
ville (Pa.), Courier (Rep.), “will be to 
encourage its leaders and workers to 
more active efforts in all close States.” 

“The political tide has, without any 
doubt, turned, and is running faster and 
faster against the New Dealers,” agrees 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal (Rep.). 


DOES IT POINT THE WAY? 

“Political appraisers,” states the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), “have 
estimated that the Republicans must 
carry Maine by a plurality of 30,000 to 
foreshadow a National victory. This 
estimate was more than met. 

“The Maine election is an advance 
skirmish in a contest between principles 
deeper and wider than any State, which 
justifies Governor Landon’s prediction 
that Maine would start a parade that 
would span the nation.” 

“The handwriting on the wall” is seen 
by the New York Sun (Ind.), while the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) 
holds that “the people of Maine went 
emphatically away from the New Deal 
Democracy,” and the Columbia (S. C.) 





State (Dem.) feels that there is reason 
for “Landon backers to cheer and Dem- 
ocrats to be spurred to more spirited 
fighting.” 

“Maine has shown the way,” asserts 
the Boston Transcript (Rep.), and the 
Cleveland News (Rep.) maintains that 
“the significance is unmistakable.” The 
Rochester Times-Union (Ind.) concludes 
that “millions of voters all over the 
country are turning against the Admin- 
istration.” 


THE REAL BATTLEGROUND 

Minimizing the importance of theelec- 
tion, the Chattanooga Times (Dem.) 
argues that “the Republicans will make 
the most of a ‘barometer’ election, but 
the Democrats will see in that barom- 
eter many signs of storms for the G. 
a a 

“It must be remembered,” according to 
the Oklahoma City Times (Ind.), “that 
the battleground this year is in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois.” 

“Maine has ‘gone Republican’”, com- 
ments the Roanoke Times (Dem.). 
“Whether it has gone Republican by 
enough margin to indicate any general 
Republican trend depends on how you 
figure it. Four years ago Maine was 
about 52 per cent Republican. Now it 
seems to be about 57 per cent Repub- 
lican. 

“But Republican leaders had been con- 
fidently hoping for a 60 per cent showing 
as an indication that would be an index 
of public thinking. And that, they didn’t 
get.” 

“Except in 1932,” states the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), “it is necessary to go back 
to 1916 to find the Republicans faring as 
poorly in the September elections in 
Maine as they fared on Monday, and the 


[Continued on Page 8.] 








Maine Stirs G. O. P. 


To Renewed Zeal 


AINE’S election last week set 

off Republican jubilation paeans. 
Party leaders, spurred by the Pine 
Tree State victory, plunged with re- 
newed zeal into remaining crucial 
weeks of the campaign, with Gov- 
ernor Landon sounding the battle- 
cry inspired by the Maine results. 


“Maine,” said he, “has proved that the people of 
this country are aroused to their danger and de- 
termined to preserve their system of Government 
and life. The people of Maine have sounded a call 
that will find immediate response throughout the 
nation.” 

Other party leaders swelled an optimistic chorus, 
declaring the Maine voting signalized beginning of 
a national victory march. 

In the Maine campaign Governor Landon was a 
direct participant with a Portland speech criticize 
ing New Deal tendencies he said threaten democe- 
racy by “sweeping aside private enterprise” and 
“substituting arbitrary personal authority for con- 
stitutional self-government.” (His Portland speech 
in full text is presented on Page 10). 

As he returned Westward the Governor made 
many back-platform talks to large crowds gath- 
ered to meet his train. 

Back in Topeka, the main Landon speech of the 
week was addressed to a national gathering of 
young voters. The nominee called upon them to 
reject governmental dictatorship in “managing 
the details of our daily lives” and to fight courage- 
ously for “a nation where youth can be confident 
of its future.” 


DEFENDS KANSAS SCHOOL SYSTEM 


On an issue affecting welfare of youth, Senator 
Frederick Hale, who was Governor Landon’s Maine 
host, issued a statement immediately after his visit 
branding as “Democratic untruth” charges that the 
Governor's administration had starved the Kansas 
school system. Official figures showed, he said, that 
while some rural schools had been consolidated 
with free transportation supplied the pupils, only 
three out of the 8,607 Kansas schools have been 
closed in the last year because of financial diffi- 
culties. In 1935, he said, 67 per cent of the total 
school budget went to teachers, and in the first 
year of Governor Landon’s administration reor- 
ganization of school finances made it possible to 
employ 751 additional teachers. 


COMING MIDWEST TOUR 

Part of the Republican nominee’s time last week 
was spent preparing for his next speaking tour in 
the Midwest farm States. 

Among his visitors at Topeka was Senator Holt 
(Dem.) of West Virginia, who discussed with the 
Governor his charges of political abuses in con- 
nection with WPA. To two other Democrats, who 
had helped in the Maine campaign, former Senator 
James A. Reed and former Governor Joseph B. Ely, 
Governor Landon wrote letters expressing apprecia- 
tion and stating the view that “if we are to enjoy 
once more just and efficient representative govern- 
ment, the American people as a whole must place 
the country’s welfare above partisan interests.” 


COL. KNOX’S CAMPAIGN 

Meanwhile his running-mate continued his 22,- 
000-mile campaign tour in thle West, swinging 
through the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California. Sharply challenged for his 
Allentown (Pa.) statement that New Deal policies 
jeopardize insurance and bank deposits, Colonel 
Knox amplified and clarified his charge. The 
threat, he declared, is embodied in dangers that 
New Deal spending will produce inflation that 
would cut the values of the people’s savings. 

Addressing an Indiana editors’ convention at 
Lake Wawasee, Chairman Hamilton last week 
charged the Democratic Administration had “de- 
liberately juggled figures to give a false impression 
of the true state of the Government’s finances.” 
He predicted Federal expenditures this year would 
exceed the President’s estimates by more than a 
billion dollars. 


A BLAST AT SPENDING 

A major blast at New Deal spending for alleged 
political effect was fired by the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee, which issued a compilation 
based on figures furnished by the National Emer- 
gency Council showing that during its first three 
years the Roosevelt Administration poured out 
nearly 21 billion dollars to the States in grants and 
loans while receiving only 10% billions in taxes. 
States where New Deal leaders such as Senators 
Harrison, Robinson and Byrnes and Speaker Bank- 
head are standing for reelection have received 
some of the largest Federal outlays in proportion 
to taxes collected, it was stated. 

Ratios of Federal tax collections to Federal ex- 
penditures in these States are listed as: Mississippi, 
6 per cent; Arkansas, 3 per cent; South Carolina, 
20 per cent, and Alabama, 10 per cent. 


ALLEGED PAY ROLL PADDING 

Charges that WPA rolls are being loaded with 
new relief clients to swell the New Deal vote 
were among those made in press releases by the 
gepublican National Committee. 

An attempt to bulldoze retailers, was the Republi- 
can National Committee’s characterization last 
week of Attorney General Cummings’ threats of 
possible legal action against butchers and grocers 
displaying Republican signs indicating the amount 
of taxes that figure in rising food prices. 

“Naturally,” ran the Republican committee com- 
ment, “the New Deal does not want the housewife 
or the workingman to find out how much tax they 
are paying for Roosevelt waste and extravagance.” 
The committee challenged the Department of Jus- 
tice to begin making arrests instead of indulging 
in “intimidating propaganda designed to scare 
people.” 

Additional Western strength for the Republican 
campaign was anticipated as result of Senator 
Borah’s announcement that he would presently 
get actively into the national canvass. At a New 
York City conference of national committeemen 
and other party workers from the Eastern States 
it was stated the party would push a drive for 
votes in not only border but Southern States, es- 
pecially Virginia, North Carolina and Florida. 
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REPRESENTATIVES of 25 

States gathered in Chicago 
have just gone over one of 
their most perplexing prob- 
lems—the American prison sys- 
tem. The meeting was the 66th 
annual congress of the Ameri- 
can Prison Association. 


As one way to control interstate 
crime, the Congress went on record 
as approving the creation of an in- 
terstate prison commission which, 
in the opinion of the delegates, 
would bridge the gap between Fed- 
eral and State law enforcement 
which Attorney General Cummings 
has called “the twilight zone, a sort 
of neutral corridor, unpoliced and 
unprotected, in which criminals of 
the most desperate character found 
unholy sanctuary.” 

Under plans approved by the 
Congress, the commission would be 
made up of one representative of 
each of the 48 States to be selected 
by the governor after the State Leg- 
islature has adopted a model “inter- 
State prison commission act.” 

Its major goal will be “to promote 
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STATES: CLOSING THE NET ON CRIME 
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‘Cooperative Effort to Bridge the Gap Be- 
tween Federal and State Law Enforcement | 





influence of politics in prison admin- 





cooperation among the States... ; 


and the Federal Government and 
other agencies” in eliminating idle- 
ness among convicts resulting from 
Federal and State restrictions on the 
sale of prison-made goods. 

That plans for setting up the com- 
mission may get under way as rap- 


idly as possible, efforts are being | 
made to invite all governors to an | 


interstate meeting. 

At the same conference in which 
the delegates agreed on the setting 
up of an interstate crime commis- 


sion, they heard Dr. Leonard White, 


a member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, condemn the 


istration. 
The Commissioner pointed out 


that a recent survey of county jails | 


shows that almost 50 per cent of 
them do not meet minimum stand- 
ards. 
were condemned as unsuitable for 
use by the Federal Government, and 


748 were accepted only in case of | 


emergency, he said. 

“Patronage has put men on the 
walls of our prisons because they 
carried their precinct in the last 
election... Politics has made men 
wardens of jails because for many 


| years they faithfully served their | 


party organization and gradually 
acquired a right to recognition and 
reward,” he added. 

xx« re 


FOR CONTROL OF FLOODS 
‘ONGRESS and the state legisla- 
tures during the coming year will 
be presented with suggestions for a 
uniform flood control program. This 
was decided on at a two-day con- 
ference during the week at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., by the United States 
Flood Control Federation repre- 
senting flood control groups in 31 
States. 
Following are the broad principles 
on which such a program would rest: 


. P . | 
Uniform State laws in so far as | 


compatible with the constitutional 
limitations of the various States; 
Opposition to any politically «p- 
pointed government body supplant- 
ing Army engineers in the prosecu- 


tion of the Federal flood control pro- ! 


gram in the States; 


Sixteen hundred county jails | 
| and immediate flood control works, 


Divorcement of Army engineers 
from interference by other govern- 
mental agencies; 

Agreement that first attention of 
the Federal Government in the in- 


| terest of safety and economy should 


concern the effectiveness of positive 


rather than methods which are “in- 
direct, uncertain or deferred in ef- 
fectiveness.” 

x*re 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 
OCAL government officials are to 
be canvassed in the near future 
on public construction needs by 
their state planning boards at the 
Suggestion of the National Resources 
Committee. 

The preparation of an integrated 
program of future public works is 
under the general direction of the 
46 State Planning Boards (Delaware 
and Louisiana do not have such 
boards) and is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee with 
the cooperation of the Public Works 
Administration and the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. 

It is the hope’ of the sponsoring 
agencies that the program will ex- 
tend to practice, on the part of 
State and local governments, of pre- 
paring public construction budgets 
on a long-term rather than an an- 
nual basis. It is believed that a six- 
year public works program, kept 
currently up to date and extended 
to include an additional year as each 
annual quota of construction is 
completed, should result in more ef- 
fective planning and_ increased 





— 





economy of administration. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes has 
observed: “The National Resources 
Committee feels that the major pur- 
pose of the program will be achieved 
if it serves to stimulate long-term 
planning of public construction ac- 
tivities by States and local units of 
government.” 

x *k 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 
HE Mississippi Legislature as- 
sembled in special session Sept. 
14 to consider Governor White’s pro- 
gram to balance agriculture with 
industry. Under the plan all politi- 
cal subdivisions would be author- 
ized to issue bonds to build factories 
to be operated, leased or sold to 
private individuals. 

Governor Earle on Sept. 15 called 
on the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission for an immediate cut 
in all electric power rates in the 
State. The Governor charged that 
all rates in the State “are now pro- 
ducing more” than the 6 per cent 
return permitted under the public 
service company regulations. 

The Illinois Legislature convened 
in its second special session on 
Sept. 14 to consider amendments to 
the present law providing for a 30 


| per cent tax levy for relief. 


| 
| 


| 


Governor Graves at Alabama has 
under consideration a _ resolution 
prepared by business and educa- 
tional leaders of 10 counties urging 
him to call immediately an extraor- 
dinary session of the Legislature 
to earmark funds for the State’s 
educational institutions. 

The Montana voters will be asked 
to decide in the November ballot- 
ing the advisability of an initiative 
measure Calling for a scale of taxes 
on chain stores. 
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25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LUPPEL and HOUSING 


Housing is the order of the day. The present shortage 
of modern housing accommodations is placed by authori- 
ties as high as 1,500,000 units. New agencies are en- 
gaged in loaning money a= for housing, rentals 
are moving upward and vacancies are decreasing—all these are indicative of the 
movement for more and better homes. Copper stands to share extensively in this 
, Copper will be there in the wiring and electrical fixtures 


of the new homes, in the air-conditioning apparatus and the refrigerators. (a 


of water, and in Everdur Metal—a strength-of-steel copper alloy widely used for 
non-rusting hot water tanks. Perhaps a durable copper roof will shield the home 
leaders and flashings are almost certain to 
Copper will operate the radio, the telephone, 

the electric lights—brass rods will sustain the draperies and curtains, bronze will 


screen the windows. Ornaments and statuary of bronze will adorn library and draw- 


will sleep snug in his blanket secured with stout safety pins. <—_ And even 
they are brass! Anaconda metals in a multitude of fabricated forms are making 
which will cost less to live in 
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For the Modernization 
of Management Methods— 
punched card accounting 


Business executives who are not fully in- 
formed regarding the basic principles of 
punched card accounting might be amazed 
at the simplicity of the method and the ad- 
vantages which it offers. With punched 
cards and International Electric Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Machines, intricate and 
involved reports are obtained by electrical 
machine operation. 

The holes in the cards are at once a perma- 
nent record and a guide for the electrical 
mechanisms to follow. 

Day-by-day facts are first registered in tab- 
ulating cards in the form of punched holes. 
These facts and figures are automatically 
listed, accumulated or extended. Results are 
printed under appropriate headings to form 
accurate, detailed reports. 

International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines operate at a speed which 
provides finished reports in a few hours, 
which formerly may have required days or 
even weeks to prepare. Investigate now the 
advantages which this modern accounting 
method offers. 
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Pertinent data from original records 
is quickly registered in the cards by 
this machine called the KEY PUNCH, 


The CARD-OPERATED SORTING 
MACHINE next automatically ar- 
ranges the punched cards according 
to any desired classification. 


The INTERNATIONAL ALPHABETIC 
BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE accumulates the informa- 
tion contained in the punched cards 
and prints it in detailed report form. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: OUR ROLE IN EUROPE + 


WHAT part, if any, may 

Washington have in a pos- 
sible rebel victory in Spain? 
Of course, the answer is any- 
thing but apparent in State De- 
partment quarters at this mo- 
ment. But that has not closed 
the door to some interesting 
speculation among those 
who make a study of interna- 
tional procedure. Here is one 
line of thought such experts 
are exploring: 

The rightists are in control of an 
important part of the Bay of Biscay 
sector. In the South, except for 
industrial regions of Catalonia, the 


+ 


rebels have made some headway. | 


Their bombing planes are clearing 
the path, slowly, to be sure, toward 
Madrid. 

Should the forces of Generals 
Franco and Mola make any more 
decided military gains, the powers, 
including the United States, may be 
faced with the desirability of recog- 
nizing the belligerency of the up- 
risers. 

When it becomes apparent that a 
group attempting to overthrow an 
established government has a 
chance of accomplishing its objec- 
tive, an outside nation usually takes 
such a step in order officially to 
recognize the receipts for property 
of its nationals that may have been 
requisitioned, or to have some au- 


thority among the dissenters with | 


whom to carry on commercial rela- 
tions. 

Recognition of the belligerency 
of the Spanish revolutionaries, in 
addition to giving them a legal 
character for carrying on warfare 
and borrowing money, would prob- 
ably create an important psycho- 
logical effect. It would doubtless be 
a stimulant to the rebels and a 
demoralizing factor to the loyalists. 

Recognition from a disinterested 
democratic power like the United 
States would be especially advan- 
tageous to the rebels, say those 
who have studied the situation. 


xk * 
AMERICA'S TIES ABROAD.— 
““While officials pondered the 


course of the tides in Spain, fresh 
evidence came to light during the 
week of Washington’s stake in the 
world turmoil. 
On Sept. 16, 
ment suddenly ordered the reestab- 


the Navy Depart- | 


Possible Recognition of Spanish Rebels 
Do—Secretary Hull's Peace 


“Quincy” on Sept. 19. The embassy 
at Madrid is to be closed to all but 
staff members on Sept. 22. 

The purpose of reconstituting the 
squadron after a lapse of seven 
years (it had been in existence from 


the days of the Barbary pirates up | 
} control of the Bay of Biscay sector. 


to 1929) was forced by the Spanish 


| situation, according to those who 


speak for official quotation. What 
they have not been willing to con- 
firm for the public record, however, 
is that fear generated by fresh 
Soviet-German tension seemed to 
make it advisable for American 
warships to be close by if new dan- 
ger zones develop from which 


Americans might wish a chance to | 


| flee. 


SECRETARY HULL’S SPEECH 
THE second evidence of Washing- 


ton’s official concern about what 


the rest of the world is doing came 
in the address of Secretary of State 
Hull before the Good Neighbor 
League in New York on Sept. 16. 
He set forth the policy of the 
“Good Neighbor” which the State De- 


| partment is resolutely attempting to 


pursue, but declined for the United 
States “direct participation in the 
political relations of the whole world 
outside.” 

He deplored the tendency of 
strong nations “to proceed in dis- 
regard of the Kellogg Pact,” saying 
“this basis for international trust 
has thus been greatly impaired.” He 
called for “new agreements which 
will prove more durable than those 
that have been broken.” 

Because of “the universal increase 
of armaments elsewhere . .. and the 
disturbed conditions,” the Secre- 
tary noted that the United States 


| has found it necessary to increase 


its defense forces substantially. 
“We would not serve the cause of 


| peace by living in the world today 


lishment of a “temporary” squadron | 


in European waters. The 
cruiser “Raleigh” with Rear Ad- 
miral Fairchild in command was 
ordered to Spanish waters to com- 
mand the rest of the squadron to be 
made up of the destroyers “Hatfield” 
and “Kane” and the Coast Guard 
cutter “Cayuga.” The heavy cruiser 
“Quincy,” which, with the last 
three, has been evacuating Ameri- 
cans from Spain, has been ordered 
home. 

Americans were given their final 
chance to be evacuated by the 


light | 
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without adequate powers of self- 
defense,” he said. “We must be 
sure that in our desire for peace, 
we will not appear to any other 
country weak and unable to resist 
the imposition of force to protect 
our just rights.” 

Mr. Hull stressed better trade re- 
lations as a foundation for better 
neighborliness. 

The State Department head later 
denied that his views on the im- 
pairment of the Kellogg pact were 
meant to foreshadow a departure 
from the non-recognition policy 
with regard to Manchukuo .and 
Ethiopia which has been based on 
this agreement. 

x* * * 
War CAUSES.—With chances for 
a new conflict abroad appearing 
to be on the increase (Lloyds of 
London has dropped its odds on a 
European war to 17 to 3), the week 


| had another contribution to the 





vogue of record-searching for causes 
that dragged the United States to 
the brink in 1917. 

Newton D. Baker, wartime War 
Secretary, writing in the magazine 
Foreign Affairs, attacked “a disposi- 
tion that has grown up in recent 
years to charges that bankers and 
munitions makers asserted some sort 
of pressure upon the Government 
which affected its policy and ulti- 
mately led to our entering the war 
in 1917.” He charged that the United 
States entered the War “directly and 
solely” to suppress Germany’s sub- 
marine warfare and not for mate- 
rial gain to munitions makers and 
bankers. 

Meantime, from the Nye Muni- 
tions Committee on Sept. 17 there 
came the final report on that group’s 
prodigious delving into the activities 
of the arms makers. This latest vol- 
ume purports to link to some extent 
the Du Pont Company with German 
rearming through direct and indi- 
rect interests of the American firm 
in German munitions and chemical 
firms. 

These looks backward came at a 
time when again across half the 
world a growing tide of ill-will and 
unrest is running. 

x ** 

1 a SPAIN.—For 63 days, 1,200 rebel 

men, women and children had 
taken refuge in the depths of the 
famous Alcazar fortress in Toledo. 
For as many days government guns 
pounded the walls and towers, but 
still there was no surrender. Finally, 
the loyalists on Sept. 18 resorted to 


carrying out the threat that had 


| been made time and again to the 





| to other labor 


beseiged—dynamiting the fortress. 
Even so, the leftists have not come 
into its complete control. 

The government has asked for 10,- 
000 more volunteers for its defense. 
Temporarily the loyalists have 
blocked the rebel drive toward the 
capital in the Talavera sector south- 
west of Madrid. Reports persist that 
General Franco’s forces are mate- 
rially aided by German planes and 
aviators. 

The Syndicalists are demanding a 
price for their support of the gov- 
ernment. Their national labor con- 
federation at Madrid has presented 
groups a series of 

















| increase 





proposals for the radical transfor- 


| mation of the entire administrative 


and political life of the country. 
As for the rebels, after a five-day 
rest following the taking of San Se- 
bastian, they have started a drive for 
Bilbao and Santander to consolidate 


Blockades of the harbors have been 
instituted to starve the loyalists into 
surrender. 

The French shut off commercial 
relations between the French and 
Spanish zones in Morocco on receiv- 
ing no reply from the rebels to a de- 


| mand for indemnity for execution of 


a Frenchman. 

A new report has sprung up to the 
effect that former King Alfonso 
XIII is seriously considering a re- 
turn if the rebels are victorious. He 
moved to Milan during the week 
from Austria. 

Portugal with a sympathetic eye 
on the Fascists in Spain, issued a 
decree on Sept. 16 creating a “Portu- 
gese Legion” to fight communism 
and anarchism. 

x *e 

N FRANCE.—The serious labor un- 

rest in France, which made fertile 
ground for extremists to cultivate 
has eased, at least temporarily. Leon 
Blum’s leftist government has 
strengthened republican France 
against the doctrinal winds that are 
tearing at democratic structures in 
Europe, by settling the strike of the 
33,000 Lille textile workers. Thus 
has been lessened the possibility of 
an even more serious epidemic of 
strikes than assailed the Blum re- 
gime in the Spring. 

The settlement was negotiated by 
Minister of Interior Salengro, Min- 
ister of State Chautemps and repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers. 
The wage increase demand was re- 
duced to 6 per cent, and the em- 
ployes agreed to a system of electing 
workshop delegates more to the lik- 
ing of the employers. 

At the same time, however, Fas- 
cists are making a new bid for power 
in troubled France. The new French 
Social Party, successor to the ban- 
ned Croix de Feu, is becoming mil- 
itantly active, leading to fears that 
right-left clashes may be the result. 

In this atmosphere, and partly in 
answer to Adolf Hitler’s scorn of de- 
mocracy in his recent Nuremberg 
speeches, M. Blum on Sept. 17 
staunchly upheld democratic prin- 
ciples. France will embark on no 





| 


crusade against or for any particu- | 


lar doctrine, he promised. It will 
use its power wisely, but brook no 
interference with its liberty, choice 
of decision, or security. 


x* * 


1 GENEVA.—The League of Na- 
tions entered its new $10,000,000 
granite palace on Sept. 19 for the 
first time. On that day the Council 
met, the Assembly coming into ses- 
sion on the 21st. But the splendor 
of the surroundings could not cloak 
the fact that the international so- 
ciety is in dire spiritual straits. 

For the first time since January, 
1935, the Italo-Ethiopia conflict is 
not on the agenda. But a serious 
aspect of that obstacle against 
which the League stumbled, is. Italy 
cannot be coaxed to come to Gen- 
eva unless the doors are barred toa 
representative of Ethiopia. The 








Comment of the Press 
On the Maine Elections 


[Continued From Page 6.] 
fact that the Democrats reelected a Pres- 
ident in November, 1916, is not without 
significance in this connection. 

“The results in any one State are af- 
fected by local influences which make 
it dangerous to draw conclusions of any 
except the most tentative character. 
But even so the Democrats are entitled 
to draw whatever inconclusive comfort 
they can draw from this rather tenuous 
parallel.” 

“The result”, as viewed by the Youngs- 
town! Vindicator (Dem.), “makes no such 
impressive addition to Governor Lan- 
don’s prestige as the party’s high com- 
mand sought when it sent him into 
Maine, expecting that a substantial Re- 
publican victory would leave him shining 
in reflected glory. 

“The Republicans will draw a favor- 
able omen from the fact that Brann, 
elected in 1934 by 3,000 votes, was de- 
feated this time, and that the Repub- 
licans made a clean sweep of Maine of- 
fices. 

“Yet in view of Brann’s heavy cut in- 
to normal Republican majorities, the 


Democrats, with a presidential candidate | 
whose personal popularity is unques- | 


tioned, probably have better reason for 
such encouragement as the Maine elec- 
tion—a notoriously unreliable barometer 
—is worth.” 

“Whatever their optimistic claims in 
print,” recalls the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), 
“the Democratic leaders had little or no 


hope of a Maine victory. The meaning | 
of the Maine election as a political in- | 


dex hinged on the volume of the Re- 
publican majorities. These fall con- 
siderably short of the Maine majorities 
in the September preceding the election 
of Hoover but they are large enough to 
Republican confidence, and 
force a revision of Democratic forecasts.” 


and What It Would 
Speech 


already named his delegation to the 
Assembly. 

In addition to facing this issue, 
the League will be confronted with 


| Suggestions for changing its Cove- 


nant to make it less distasteful to 
those powers which happen to be- 
come enmeshed in what are now 
regarded as violations of that 
charter. 

Among the other subjects which 
hover over Geneva at the moment 


| are: The implications of the report 


of its own economic committee call- 
ing fears of a world armament race 
the greatest obstacle to economic 
recovery and the protest of the 
executive committee of the World 
Jewish Congress against “the 
campaign of threats and defama- 
tion organized methodically at the 
Nuremberg Congress by the highest 
dignitary of the German govern- 
ment at the National Socialist Party 
against Jewry the world over.” 
x*x** 


N GERMANY.—Reichsfuehrer Hit- 
ler closed the Nuremberg Party 


Congress on Sept. 14 in much the | 


Same way he had opened it—with 
open defiance for Soviet Russia and 
confirmation of rumors that the 
Reich covets the rich territory of the 
Ukraine. His surroundings were 
military of the first order, every unit 
of the army and crack new air force 
demonstrating for Der Fuehrer. 

Russia, stirred by the baiting from 
the Nazis, is working feverishly on 
two broad military highways to the 
Polish border. From Kiev, Soviet 
Commissar for War Voroshilov on 
Sept. 16 answered the Hitler chal- 
lenge. 

“The capitalists are preparing for 
war against the Soviet,” he said. 

















“I say in your presence (Ukranian 
officials) to Soviet Ukraine that we 
have one firm determination: That 
when the enemy attacks Soviet 
Ukraine or Soviet White Russia or 
any other part of the Soviet Union 
we not only will prevent his in- 
vading 
beat him in the territory whence he 
comes.” 

Whether Germany is attempting 
to wean France away from its mutual 
assistance alliance with Russia with 
trade promises Is not clear. But 
following the recent visit of Reich 
Minister Schacht to Paris, French 
Finance Minister Bastid visited 
Berlin during the week. On Sept. 16 
a communique was issued from the 
German Foreign Office to the ef- 
fect that negotiations for a com- 
mercial treaty would be undertaken 
in the Fall. M. Bastid had just come 
from Warsaw, where he was en- 
gaged in paving the way for more 


substantial commercial relations 
with his country and Poland. 
x * * 


N THE EAST. — Sino-Japanese 

tension is growing. On the anni- 
versary of the “Mukden incident” 
(the beginning of the fall of Man- 
churia), a Japanese officer and or- 
derly were reported to have been 
attacked by Chinese troops near 
the barracks at Fengtai. Disturb- 
ances were reported in other sec- 
tions. 

This followed an _ ultimatum 
earlier in the week from Tokyo to 
generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, 
head of the Chinese Central Gov- 
ernment demanding satisfaction 
for the murder recently of a Japan- 
ese druggist in the treaty port of 
Pakhoi. The Japanese demanded 
that the Nineteenth Route Army, 
of the southern forces, be removed 
in order that a Japanese party can 
land to investigate the incident. 
The Chinese general agreed to com- 
ply. P. A. FREDERICK. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN: THE F. F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of 


Wuen there’s a certain important job to 


do at the end of your railway journey, you 


can’t afford to stall around rubbing the 


cinders out of your eyes or clearing the 


fog out of your brain. On your trips be- 


tween the East and West you'll welcome 


the clean, pleasant atmosphere . . . the 


The ticket agent of any rai/road can route 
you on Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 





ECONOMIZE ON 
BUSINESS TRIPS 


Save money, travel farther and 
more frequently and enjoy 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s luxu- 
rious service for only two 
cents a mile in modern Im- 
perial Salon Cars or three 
cents a mile in Pullmans. 
Imperial Salon Cars on The 
George Washington provide 
through service without 
change between Washington 
and Cincinnati, Louisville, 
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sound sleep and refreshed awak-ning, on 


the air-conditioned trains of Chesapeake 
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‘THOSE who direct the min- 

istry to the human needs for 
which tax dollars are not avail- 
able are closing their ranks for 
the annual drive for private 
funds. 


Some 400 persons, from the cor- 
poration magnate to the commu- 
nity social worker, have returned 
to their homes from Washington 
after launching the Fifth Mobiliza- 
tion for Human Needs. 

These sponsors and representa- 
tives of private social service de- 
signed to supplement the “bread” 
of public relief with provisions for 
human rehabilitation from privately 
financed agencies, on and 
Nov. 6, will help to launch more 
than 400 community chest drives in 
the cities of the land. 


PRIVATE AID MORE URGENT 
From the interchange of 


forded, the following facts emerged 
pertinent to the 1936 campajgn: 
The brightened economic outlook 
at the present time instead of di- 
minishing the need for services from 


privately financed agencies has in- 


creased it. In the words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, “Returning pros- 
perity means... that a vast amount 
of important work which all of us 
had to defer during the depression 
years, can and must be taken up 
anew.” 


after | 


ideas | 
that the Washington meeting af- | 











MOBILIZING PRIVATE 





More Than 400 City Community Chest Drives 


Expected From Corporations 


Larger contributions can be ex- 
pected this year from the corpora- 
tions because of the clause in the 
Federal Revenue Act of 1935 which 
exempts from taxation the charit- 
able contributions of corporations 
up to 5 per cent of their net taxable 
income. A “yardstick” on which in- 
dustry’s contributions may be based 
can be worked out. 

Rehabilitation aid for the individ- 
ual must be more than material in 
character. It must have spiritual 
and personal qualities. 

If the youth of America are to be 
kept from following “devil-chasers” 
such as those in the saddle in Eu- 
rope, the building for social welfare 
among this important group of to- 
morrow must include the principles 
of “unity, order, and direction.” 


PURPOSE OF MOVEMENT 

The active chairman for the Mo- 
bilization is Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Com- 
pany. He is also chairman of its 
National Citizens Committee, made 
up of 101 men and women chosen 
for outstanding service in civic and 
welfare work. 


The Mobilization was first called | 





in 1932, “born of the depths of the 
depression and the dire problems 
which then confronted us,” to quote 
Chairman Swope. 

The purpose of the movement is 
to focus national attention on need 
for support of those social services 
which are not met by tax funds. The 
Mobilization serves as “spokesman” 
for privately supported social work 
in America. Thirty-five national 
welfare organizations are cooperat- 
ing in the movement this year with 
Community ‘Chests and Councils, 
Inc., acting as the administrative 
agency. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS 

According to Mobilization offi- 
cials, there are now 419 community 
chests which raised $76,127,000 for 
social service for 1936. There are 
only 12 cities of more than 100,000 


population that do not have chests. | 


Of the 60 per cent of the urban 
population served by chests, there 
is an average of about one con- 
tributor in every 5.7 persons. About 
a quarter of a million people are 
actively engaged in chest work. 
In greeting the representatives of 
the Mobilization from the South 


Portico of the White House, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, while praising the 
unselfish and generous spirit of 
charity during the depression years, 


| called for an even greater increase 


in it. He pointed to the efforts of 
the Government in the past few 


| years restoring confidence and per- | 
| sonal and family security thus free- 


ing private agencies for those ac- 


| tivities for which they are best fitted. 


PRESIDENT OUTLINES FIELD 

The President outlined the field 
for private welfare work. He said: 

“Efforts of private agencies to en- 
courage private reemployment of 
those on the relief rolls; efforts of 
private agencies to continue and ex- 
tend medical care of all kinds; 
efforts of private agencies to min- 
ister to the hundreds of thousands 
of cases which present special prob- 


lems; efforts of private agencies to | 


build up recreational opportunities 
—all of these and many more are 
tasks more fitted to private than 
Government administration.” 

The Chief Executive suggested to 
the conferees that community chest 


goals for the year be set 10 per cent | 


higher than last year, 


Planned—Much 


That a large share of the burden 
for private relief will 
this year by the corporations was a 


belief voiced by Chairman Swope. | 
| same ratio to the whole chest budget 


He, too, followed the lead of the 
Chief Executive in observing that 
prosperity does not lessen the pri- 
vate obligation to aid. 


WHERE THE BURDEN RESTS 

“The need is greater than before,” 
Mr. Swope said. “Agencies have 
been doing maximum work with 
minimum funds. One of the great- 
est problems—that of building char- 


acter and maintaining the morale 
| of those who have suffered severely 


in the depression—has scarcely 


been touched.” 


| CORPORATION “YARDSTICKS” 


With corporations expected to 
have a large part in the community 
chest program of the year, an im- 
portant discussion of the Mobiliza- 
tion centered about a_ possible 
“yardstick” on which these business 
firms could base their chest dona- 
tions. 

One plan was offered to the con- 
ferees by Donaldson Brown, chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
General Motors Corp. Briefly, he 


be carried | 
| established for each employer, fix- 





| each year by community chests, ac- 


EFFORTS TO CARE FOR NEEDY 


_ 





would have industry’s chest con- 
tributions in the same proportion as | 
industry’s taxes to the total taxes | 
of a community. This formula is be- 
ing tested by General Motors. 

Specifically, the plan as applied 
to manufacturing concerns is as fol- 
lows: 

1. A preliminary quota would be 


ing his chest contribution in the 


as tax paid by him is to the total 
tax paid by the community. 

2. The distribution of this prelim- 
inary quota to an employer would be 
in the same ratio as his employment 
bears to the total of all the employ- 
ers of the community. 

3. An employer would have some 
discretion in his support of the vari- 
ous activities embraced in the com- 
munity chest budget. For example, 
while those which have to do with 
the relief of human suffering, mis- 
ery and destitution justify full sup- 
port, the so-called _ recreational, 
character-building, and miscellane- 


| ous services should be supported to | 
| the extent that an employer feels 


their importance to him. 


| WHAT CORPORATIONS NOW PAY, 


One-fourth of the money raised 


cording to Mr. Brown, is contributed 
by the corporations. A few highly | 
industrialized cities receive as high | 
as 50 per cent of the total from in- | 


dustry, while communities more 
residential in nature obtain less 
than 5 per cent of their total from 
this source. 

The plan was discussed in its vari- 
ous phases at the Mobilization by 
round-table groups’ representing 
manufacturers, chain stores, public 


| utilities, and railroads. 


| AIMS FOR FOUR GROUPS 


The conclusions presented as a 
result of the four group discussions 
on basic standards for industry’s 
contributions to community chests: 

Railroads: The executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Ameri- 


| can Railroads at its October meet- 


ing will confer with a committee 
from the Mobilization for a frank 
discussion of the possibilities em- 
bodied in such a plan. 

Utilities: A committee will meet 
at White Sulphur Springs between 


| now and the middle of October to 


devise a formula to recommend to 
the utility industry with regard to 


its charitable contributions. 


Discussions will 
phases and 
contribution 


Manufacturing: 
continue on various 
types of a chest 
formula. 

Chain Stores: It was felt inad- 
visable to establish a formula for 


| charitable giving. 


The conference of chain store rep- 
resentatives recommended: 
“1, That general offices of chain 


[Continued on Page 17.] 
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When heavy demands 


lead to constant smoking = 


When you're lighting one cigarette from another, working 
under pressure—under strain ... how you'll appreciate all 
the protection this grand tasting /ight smoke offers! For in 
each refreshing puff you'll enjoy the genuine smoothness 
of tender center-leaf tobacco...a kind, gentle smoke... 
an ideal /ight smoke that is without certain harsh irritants 
removed by Lucky Strike’s exclusive “Toasting” process. 
When you're working fast, and smoking fast, remember to 





reach for a light smoke... remember to reach for a Lucky! 


* * NEWS FLASH! + « 


“Sweepstakes” winner 5 times in a row! 


Mr. Clay Morris, 19 years old, of Dawson 
Springs, Kentucky, is a real picker. He's 
won 5 weeks in a row in Your Lucky 
Strike “Sweepstakes”—8 times in all. Mr. 
Morris writes: “My friends keep calling 
me up and asking me ¢o help them fill out 
their Sweepstakes entries, too.” 

Have you entered yet? Have you won 
your Luckies—a flat tin of 50 delicious 
Lucky Strikes? 

Tune in “Your Hit Parade” Wednesday 
and Saturday evenings—Study the tunes— 
then try Your Lucky Strike “Sweepstakes” 
~and if you're not already smoking Luckies, 
buy a pack today, and try them, too. Maybe 
you’ve been missing something. You'll 
appreciate the advantages of Luckies—A 
Light Smoke of rich, ripe-bodied tobacco. 





FOR “STEADY” 
SMOKING 
A Light Smoke! 


In those tense times during 
your day, when you reach 
for one cigarette after 
another... think of your 
throat...and reach for a 
Lucky. A light smoke is more 
than good tasting. A Light 
Smoke offers protection to 
your throat. 








OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED/ TOBACCO — “IT’S 


TOASTED” 
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Full text of address delivered 
by Governor Landon of Kansas, 
the Republican nominee for the 
Presidency, at Portland, Me., 
Sept. 12: 

HE relationship of government to 

business is a question that 
vitaly concerns all of us, for the 
relation between government and 
business affects the very character 
of our government. 

It determines the kind of govern- 
ment we have in Washington. It 
can mean a continuation of free 
and representative government, or 
it can mean greater and greater 
authority for the Chief Executive. 


PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM 

In this country government in its 
relation to business always followed 
the principles underlying a free 
enterprise system. Under this sys- 
tem Americans have been free. 

They have been free, provided 
they did not infringe upon the 
similar rights of others, to do any- 


thing that would bring them an 
honest and profitable livelihood. 
They have been free to plan for 


their own future, knowing that their 
goal was limited only by their own 
ability. 

They have been free to plan for 
their children, confident in the 
knowledge that in America there is 
ne handicap of birth or class dis- 
tinction. 

Protecting this freedom has been 
one of the major problems of our 
Government. In the early days of 
our republic most of the laws regu- 
Jating business were enacted by the 
States. As the years went by con- 
ditions became more complex, and 
gradually the Federal Government 
became active in protecting the eco- 
nomic freedom and the welfare of 
our citizens. 

As a result we have our laws on 
pure foods, public health, banking, 
transportation, workmen’s compen- 
Sation, safety appliances, monopo- 
lies and unfair trade practices, and 
more recently our laws regulating 
utilities and the issuance of securi- 
tles. 


This is an imposing list. It has 
marked America as a progressive 
nation. For every one of these 


laws was designed to protect the 
public welfare and preserve equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

It is true not all these laws are 
perfect and not all of them have 
been enforced as they should be. 
But they were based on the philos- 
ophy we have always followed—the 
philosophy of economic freedom. 
Not one of them has weakened the 
fundamental character of our Gov- 
ernment. 


“THEN CAME THE NRA” 

This was always the relationship 
of Government to business before 
the present Administration took 
office. At no time did the Federal 
Government usurp the right of the 
States to regulate industry and 
commerce within their own borders. 
At no time did it attempt to direct 
and manage business. 

Then came the NRA! With the 
enactment of this measure in 1933 
our Government, without mandate 
of the people, adopted a new and 
completely different philosophy. 

When I say “new” I mean new 
only in the sense that it was new 
to this country. It was a philoso- 
phy well known under the auto- 
cratic governments of Europe. 

It was foisted upon us in the 
misery of the depression by a Fed- 
eral Administration that used the 
emergency to absorb the powers of 
the States—an Administration that 
assumed we had suddenly outgrown 
American institutions. 

This philosophy decreed that 
prices should be regulated not by 
demand and supply but by Gov- 
ernment edict; that wages and 
hours of employes should be fixed 
not by free and fair negotiations 
under rules assuring equality but 
by officials in Washington; that the 
sort of competition which must be 
fostered, as the lifeblood of free 
enterprise, should in future be pro- 
hibited by law. 

This was a philosophy which de- 
nied that the more we produce the 
more we can have; that the more 
efficiently we produce the higher 
will be our standard of living. It 
declared that the existing facilities 
of production must not be increased 

Where would we be today if we 
had adopted this philosophy in 
1890? Or in 1900? How many au- 
tomobiles and telephones would 
there be in the country? How many 
moving picture theatres? How 
many radios? 


EFFECT ON SMALL BUSINESS 

This philosophy was sold to us in 
1933, as a temporary measure, when 
we were too troubled to realize what 
was happening 

Many business men then sup- 
ported the experiment. Some saw 
in it escape from the rigors of com- 
petition. 

Others selfishly welcomed relaxa- 
tion of legal restrictions on monop- 
oly. They failed to see that it 
marked the establishment of cen- 


“Planned Economy” Incompatible With Real Democracy, the 
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| millstone around the 
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Republican Candidate For Presidency Asserts 


tralized control by Government over 
industry. 

In practice, the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act was a law which 
tended to protect the large, pros- 


perous and well-established con- 
cerns at the expense of the am- 
bitious young man trying to start 


his own business. 

It was a law which tended to make 
it impossible for smaller concerns 
ever to compete effectively with 
larger ones—or for new enterprises 
ever to gain a foothold in fields al- 
ready occupied. 

Like the recently enacted 
called Surplus Tax Bill, it hung a 
neck of the 


s0- 


small business man. 

Recall what happened under the 
NRA with its hundreds of codes. 
Only the big corporations were able 
to keep a staff of men in Washing- 
ton to present their views at the 
code nearings. 

The little fellow had neither the 
time nor the money to make fre- 
quent trips to Washington. He 
could not spend days around Gov- 
ernment offices trying to keep up 
with all the changing rules and reg- 
ulations. 

As a result he never could be sure 
he was not breaking a ruling laid 
down by a _ bureaucrat—a ruling 
which was frequently made over- 
night and without public hearing 
and which under this Administra- 
tion had the force of law. 


WARNING AGAINST MONOPOLIES 


What the NRA really undertook 
to do in this country was to termi- 
nate our system of free competi- 
tion and to substitute for it a sys- 
tem of government-created and 
government-protected monopoliies. 
It is not difficult to see what in- 
evitably happens when this doc- 
trine is followed. 

First, the government creates and 
fosters a monopoly. Then it finds 
that it is against the public inter- 
est to leave such a monopoly, even 
though regulated, in private hands. 
In consequence, the government de- 
cides to take over the monopoly. 

It is a well-defined movement. 
The road .it takes is easy to fol- 
low. It is the road that leads away 
from democracy. 

The NRA was the beginning in 
America of the movement which 
throughout the world has been 
sweeping aside private enterprise 
in favor of government control—a 
movement which has been substi- 
tuting arbitrary personal authority 
for constitutional self-government. 

But—you may say—the NRA is 
dead. 

True enough, The National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act is dead, 
thanks to the courage and integ- 
rity of the Supreme Court. 

But the spirit of the NRA lives 
on. It lives on in recently enacted 
laws. It lives on in the efforts of 
this Administration to get around 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

It lives on in this Administration’s 
1936 platform. It lives on in the 
recent public utterances of the 
President and his spokesmen. 


CHALLENGE TO ROOSEVELT 


But above all it lives on in the 
spirit of the President, who has con- 
fessed no error—who has let it be 
clearly known that he considered 
it would be a catastrophe if the 
American farmer should “once more 
become a lord on his own farm.” 

If this does not mean that the 
present Administration wants to es- 
tablish government domination of 
industry and agriculture, what does 
it mean? 

If the President nas changed his 
mind and recognizes his errors, let 
him say so. Let him say so in plain 
language. Until we have such an 
admission of error, the choice be- 
fore us is clear. 

On one side is the system of free 
competitive enterprise, which, while 
not perfect, at least does not dole 
out opportunity according to a gov- 
ernment yardstick—a system under 
which this country is still a freer, 
a happier place to live in than any 
other country in the world—a sys- 
tem under which the humblest citi- 
zen can still rise to the highest of- 
fice in the world—the Presidency of 
the United States. 

On the other side is a system 
under which the minutest doings of 
every citizen are scrutinized and 
regulated; under which the privacy 
of our homes is invaded—our fields 
lie idle by governmental edict—and 
across the length and breadth of 
America a million signs spring up 
“By Order of the Government, 
Keep off.” 

There is no half-way house be- 
tween these two systems. We have 
only to look at our history of the 
past four years to know that this 
is true. 

For instance, what has happened 
on our farms? The government 
restricted the production of cotton. 
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Farmers turned to growing peanuts. 
There were too many peanuts. The 
government restricted the growing 
of peanuts. The farmers turned to 
raising potatoes, and the first thing 
we knew it was a criminal offense 
to grow potatoes unless a license was 
secured from the government. 


CENTRALIZED POWERS 

That is the record. That is what 
must happen once we start the 
snow-balling tendency of a govern- 
ment-planned economy. 

We are being taken down a road 
that gets steeper and steeper. The 
farther we go, the harder it is to 
turn back. We are being taken 
down the road that leads to a cen- 
tralized government of unlimited 
power. 

The Republican party rejects this 
policy. It denies that our present 
system has failed. It refuses to 
follow the present Administration in 
smashing the rights of the States. 
It opposes the creation of a system 
of organized authority wielded by 
one man. 





We pledge ourselves to maintain 
a free competitive system, with a 
strict, impartial enforcement of 
Federal laws. Government must 
protect the average man against the 
aggressive exploitation by the 
strong. 


PLEDGED TO COMPETITION 


We recognized that in the past 
we have been too lax—that at times 
we have even appeared to forget 
that under modern conditions a 
free enterprise system will not au- 
tomatically maintain itself; 
unless Government is constantly on 
guard to defend competition against 
abuse, a free enterprise system tends 
to become a tangle of vested inter- 
est and rigid prices. 

But the solution is not to aban- 
don a free enterprise system for a 
syStem of Government monopolies. 


that 


The solution is to free the forces | 


of competition—to stamp out unfair 
trade practices and monopoly. This 
will allow the American people to 
resume their steady march of prog- 
ress. It will restore the system 


| 


which for generations has given 
Americans the highest standard of 
living of any people in the world. 

We have but to look across the 
waters to see the consequences of 
government domination over eco- 
nomic life. Step by step, living 
standards have fallen. Productivity 
has decreased. Human beings have 
become more and more dependent 
upon a government which in turn 
has become less and less able to 
take care of them. 


PERIL IN EXCESS AUTHORITY 

That is one reason why the Re- 
publican party stands squarely 
across the road down which we are 
being driven by the present Ad- 
ministration. 

Planned economy is incompatible 
with the democratic form of govern- 
ment. It must lead to ever-increas- 
ing executive authority. 

If a central government at Wash- 
ington is to direct all the infinite 
variety of factors which go to make 
up our nation’s business, it stands 
to reason that this cannot be done 


+ 


“FREE ENTERPRISE” THEME STRESSED BY GOV. LANDON 
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without extreme concentration of 
quickly moving power in the Ex- 
ecutive. 

It was no accident that Congress 
delegated its functions to the Presi- 
dent. It was a necessity under the 
system he was creating—a system 
which goes far beyond anything 
ever suggested by those liberals whe 
maintain a strong central govern- 
ment is necessary to meet present- 
day social problems and to control 
monopoly and special privilege. 

Power of this magnitude is dan- 
gerous from the economic as well 
as from the political point of view. 
No man’s judgment is sufficiently 
infallible to justify giving him con- 
trol—either in private business or in 
Government—over the standard of 
living, the savings and the destiny 
of his fellow-citizens 

When the decision of one man 
affects an entire country, a wrong 


| decision means national disaster. 


DANGER OF NEW WORLD WAR 


The Republican party opposes un- 
limited executive power for another 
reason. This reason is that the 
world-wide trend away from de- 
mocracy means but one thing—that 
one thing is war. Any weakening of 
democracy here means the final 
rout of democracy everywhere. 

The trend against democracy 


must be stopped at once if the 
world is to escape a major catas- 
trophe. I doubt if civilization can 
survive another war. 

Even if we manage to keep from 
being directly involved, the conse- 
quences for us and our children 
are fearful to contemplate. 

There is no greater, no more im- 
portant, responsibility resting upon 
government today than the preser- 
vation of peace. 

This nation had one great oppor- 
tunity to lead the way toward world 
peace and economic security. In 
June, 1933, the nations of the world 
were assembled at the London Eco- 
nomic Conference for the specific 
purpose of reversing the trend to- 
ward economic nationalism and 
war. 

At the time the world was still 
thinking in terms of disarmament. 
Our government had taken a lead- 
ing role in preparing for this con- 
ference. The outlook for success 
was favorable. 

That great opportunity was lost. 
It was lost because the President 
of the United States turned his 
back upon this international coop- 
erative effort. 

That was the time we abandoned 
the true foundation: of world peace. 


[Continued on Page 11.] 









HE Tartars believed it the skin of the 

Salamander, fabled beast that lived in fire 
. . . the Romans formed it into shrouds to 
preserve the ashes of their dead from loss in the 
debris of the funeral pyre . . . Charles V made 
it into a tablecloth which he cleansed by fire, 
amid general astonishment. . . 


No wonder men of olden times looked upon 
asbestos as the “magic mineral’’! 


But it was left to modern man to discover 
the real magic of asbestos—to bring to light 
the countless ways in which this legendary 
mineral could be utilized to safeguard man’s 
property and add to his comfort and security. 

Almost daily at the Johns-Manville Labora- 
tories the number of asbestos products grows. 
It includes home-building materials from foun- 
dation to roof; industrial roofing and siding; 


Johns-fanville 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 











PRODUCTS 





Above is a handful of this ‘Magic Mineral” fluffed 
out into white, silklike fibres. Amazing chemical 
and physical properties make asbestos indispensable 
to human comfort and safety 


Millions of lives are protected, millions of 
dollars saved to industry, through the scien- 
tific application of this “magic mineral.” 








brake linings; non-corrodible water mains and 
flue pipe; office partitions in many attractive 
finishes; panels for ship fireproofing; and in- 
sulation against both heat’and sound. 


AT THE LEFT we see asbestos, the ‘‘magic mineral,’ in its original 
form. This dense, rocklike substance, mined by Johns-Manville, is the 
raw material for some of the most useful products known to mankind. 





Roofing Downtown Cleveland 
with Johns-Manville Asbestos 


Prominent in this cluster of skyscrapers are many J-M 
Built-Up Asbestos Roofs: 


(1) Terminal Tower, (2) Hotel Cleveland, (3) Old Stone Church, 


brake-service station. 


(4) Otis Elevator Co., (5) Plain Dealer Pub. Co., (6) Central 
National Bank, (7) Union Trust Co., (8) Cleveland Trust Co. 
(9) Cleveland Athletic Club, (10) Halle Brothers Co., (11) B. F. 
Keith Building, (12) Sheriff Street Market. 

J-M Roofing Service is protecting industry from millions 
of dollars of leakage and fire damage annually. 


“Director of Public Safety” 


He’s the brake-service mechanic—the man you rely on to 
keep you out of danger while driving your car. With the 
aid of Johns-Manville Asbestos Brake Lining, he has justly 
earned his title of DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SAFETY—in 
your garage—the repair-shop at your car dealer’s—the 


Controls HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 
Protects against FIRE, WEATHER, WEAR 
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+ THE RISE IN FARM TENANCY AND DEBT + 


Two farm problems of long- 

range chacacter are getting 
the attention of the President 
and Secretary of Agriculture, 
now that agricultural prices are 
back near the “parity” goal and 
drought relief has swung into 
routine administration. 


One of the problems is the growth 
of farm tenancy and the apparent 
trend toward more concentration 
of land ownership into the hands of 
absentee owners. 

The second is the trend toward 
increased farm indebtedness now 
that land values are reported to be 
rising to discount what, at present, 
is a higher earning basis. 

Mr. Roosevelt was told on his trip 
through the drought regions of the 
increased amount of tenant farming. 
He learned that around many Mid- 
dle Western cities there is a wide 
belt of territory now largely owned 
either by city business men or by 
banks and insurance companies. 
Outside of Chicago this belt extends 
for more than 50 miles. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, explains that AAA fig- 
ures show that 55 multiple farm 
owners in 1934 operated at least 1,- 
045 tobacco farms, nearly 11,000 cot- 
ton farms and about 40,000 corn-hog 
farms. He said: 

“Each farm census, except that of 
1935, showed an increase in tenancy. 
There were about 4,000,000 farmers 
in the United States in 1880. Of 





Government Studies Long-Range Prob- 


lems—Agricultural Exports Drop 





this number, approximately 3,000,000 
were listed as owners and 1,000,000 
as tenants. 

“In 1935, only 55 years later, the 
number of tenant farmers had 
risen to 2,800,000—a gain of 180 per 
cent. The number of owners had 
risen to 3,900,000—an increase of 
only 32 per cent. 


TENANTS INTO OWNERS 


What to do? 

The 1935 session of Congress 
came near to approving a plan for 
lending $1,000,000,000 to selected 
farm tenants who wanted to become 
farm owners. The plan was kept 
in cold storage during the 1936 ses- 
sion. Now there are signs that it 
will be brought out at the next ses- 
sion for further consideration. 

Secretary Wallace says that he 
feels that some Government plan for 
financing land purchase by tenants 
is needed. But, he added: 

“We can easily do a lot of harm 
unless we use common sense in at- 
tempting to make landowners out of 
tenants. It would be very easy to 
spend a lot of money and confuse 
an already confused situation if we 
should lose touch with reality. 

“I doubt whether the Government 
should do more, in the beginning at 
least, than to enable tenants who 





can manage their own affairs to buy 
land on reasonable terms. Title to 
the land should not pass until the 
tenant has demonstrated his ability 
to manage his farm and hold it.” 


MORTGAGE DANGERS 


Problems of farm tenancy—with 
many of the largest farming States 
having nearly 50 per cent of their 
farms operated by tenants—tie in 


| with the problem of farm indebted- 


| country’s 


ness. 

Now that farm products are 
bringing higher prices and many 
farmers are reporting profitable op- 
erations tnere is an officially noted 
trend toward higher land values. 
As values go up a broader base is 
laid for mortgage borrowing. But, 
officials emphasize, an increase in 
debt against the country’s farming 
land will only lead to trouble should 
crop values fail to hold in the future. 


RESTRICTION ON LOANS 


President Roosevelt discussed this 
problem with executives of the 
leading life insurance 
companies who met with him at the 


| White House on Sept. 15. 


The President told newspaper men 
after the meeting that he talked 
with the executives about the situa- 
tion that arose in the 1920’s when 















































Freed from 
Basement Slavery 


with the aid of /nstalment Buying 


matic heating plants, refrigerators, washing 
machines and other laborsaving devices 
bring cheer to millions of homes. 


Since 1908 C.1.T.has hada substantial share 


A winter morning, fifteen years ago, meant 
stoking a balky furnace. Today, the auto- 
matic heater keeps the home cozily warm 
without the slightest attention. 


Until recently only men of means could 
afford such heating plants and they had to 


pay cash. 


Then the Instalment Plan Was Introduced 


The automobile industry had already dem- 
onstrated how the public benefits by instal- 
ment selling. The heatingindustry followed 
Responsible householders 
were invited to enjoy the benefits of auto- 
matic heat while paying out of monthly 
Sales went up. 
bounded ahead. The product improved 
amazingly. Prices dropped steadily — now 
they are within easy reach of modest in- 
comes, and the days of basement slavery 


this example. 


earnings. 


are over. 


Instalment selling has made America pre- 
eminently a land of convenience. 


CLT. 


COMMERCIAL 





in this achievement. 
devoted to the credit needs of the American 





Twenty-eight years 


people have made C. I. T. the largest 


health. 


Production 


1 Park Avenue, 


Auto- N. Y., Dept. KK. 


One Park Avenue, New York 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED « C.1.T. CORPORATION, NEW 
YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO « UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY « EQUIPMENT 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION « CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION «+ WILLIAM ISELIN & CO., 


MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO., INC. « SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF 


INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION | 


independent sales financing institution in 
the world. The C. I. T. Budget Plan has 
brought home comforts to great numbers 
of American families of moderate means, 
increasing their leisure and saving their 


Valuable 16-page Booklet, Free 


‘*Buying out of Income’”’ tells 
how the C.1.T. Budget Plan is 
used by thoughtful families to 
increase the effectiveness of 
current income. It shows what 
you have to gain by asking for 
C. I. T. when purchasing on 
the instalment plan. For free 
copy write C. I. T. Corporation, 
New York, 





INC. 





SPONSORS OF THE C. I. T. SAFETY FOUNDATION TO PROMOTE CARE IN TRAFFIC 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON SAFETY AWARDS ° ° ° 
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land values advanced and lenders 
increased the amount of money that 
they would loan against an acre of 
land. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that there was 
no intention of restraining loans on 
farms to a maximum of $25 an acre, 


as some reports said would be the | 


case. But he explained that insur- 
ance companies and the Farm Credit 
Administration both are conscious of 
what he said was danger of local 
speculative rises in real estate 
values. In case of a sudden boom 
he was sure that both private lend- 
ers and the Government had learned 
their lesson and would go slow in 
increasing loans. 


FOREIGN TRADE TRENDS 
FOREIGN buyers of American cot- 

ton. reduced their purchases 
sharply in August as compared with 
August a year ago. 

This August they took 182,000 
bales valued at $12,027,000 as against 
241,000 bales valued at $16,213,000 a 
year ago. 

Only England among the impor- 
tant buyers stepped up her pur- 
The others, particularly 
Japan and Germany, made sharp 
reductions. 

The Japanese, against whom 
higher textile tariffs recently were 
imposed, bought 24,215 bales as con- 
trasted with 57,220 in August, 1935. 
And Germany, also confronted with 
exchange problems, took 18,216 bales 
compared with 28,275 a year ago. 
Italian purchases amounted to 10,- 
922 bales as contrasted with 22,990 
last August. 

Official report of the declining 
purchases by foreigners of this 
country’s principal export coincided 
with reports of new increases in 
imports of products needed in this 
country to fill the gap left by the 
drought. 

News reports told of shipments of 
corn arriving at the Atlantic sea- 
board ports from the Argentine and 
of some receipts of rye. At the same 
time interest was shown in official 
figures of imports of pork products. 
American farmers grow hogs more 
cheaply than any farmers in the 
world and have long enjoyed a large 
export market. But at present for- 
eign growers find that they can sell 
some of their specialty pork products 
in competition with the American 
producers. 

The result is that imports in July 
amounted to 3,435,631 pounds as 
compared with 96,000 pounds im- 
ported in July two years ago and 1,- 
247,668 one year ago. During the 
first seven months of 1936 imports 
totaled 21,401,217 pounds as against 
4,325,602 in the same period of 1935. 





“Free Enterprise:’ 
Gov. Landon’s Theme: 


[Continued from Page 10.) 
Since then conditions have become 
steadily worse. Today Europe is an 
armed camp—each nation feverishly 
re-arming. 


BACK TO “SOUND PRINCIPLES” 

We must return to sound princi- 
ples. This will not be easy. 

In many ways we have already 
become pampered by special privi- 
lege, and dependent upon govern- 
ment where we should be depend- 
ent upon ourselves. Our minds 
have become confused by alluring 
slogans and attractive but unful- 
fillable promises. 

But business men, salaried work- 
ers, wage earners and farmers now 
recognize that centralized govern- 
ment management of their affairs 
has failed. 

They recognize that special privi- 
lege to one group merely creates a 
demand for special privileges by 
every other group able to exert po- 
litical pressure. 

The temper of the American pub- 
lic is no longer complacent. It has 
definitely set its face against mo- 
nopoly and unfair trade practices. 

The pledge in our platform is not 
mere words. It does not mean to 
me fruitless inquisitions that im- 
pede recovery and delay re-employ- 
ment. 

To me it means not only the 
steady, relentless enforcement of 
existing laws but the strengthening 
of those 'aws. And it means the 
enactment of such additional legis- 
lation as is necessary to put an end 
to monopoly, unfair trade practices 
and all special privilege. 

Only if we follow this course can 
we escape the system of govern- 
ment-regulated monopolies spon- 
sored by this Administration. 


6 SALIENT ISSUES SUMMARIZED 


If you do not believe this, you had 
better not vote for me. For I am 
pledged by the Republican platform, 
to save our system of free enter- 
prise. 

Let me restate the issues: 

Do we want the government pry- 
ing into every little detail of our 
business lives? 

Do we want the government for- 
bidding us to plant what we want 
in our fields? 

Or: 

Do we want to be free to plan for 
our future? 

Do we want free government in 
America? 


| 
| 

















These purchases are only a small 
fraction of American production but 
are accepted as showing the poten- 
tial foreign competition at existing 
price levels. 


RURAL INCOME HIGHER 
N SPITE of drought, 
farmers from sale of 
cipal products in July 
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per cent higher than in July a year | higher than a year ago. Receipts 
ago, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- from livestock and livestock prod- 
nomics reports. ucts were 22 per cent higher. 

This gain wa ttributed to the For the first seven months of 1936 
earlier marketing of grain and other farm income from principal prod- 
crops at advanced prices that offset ucts was 20 per cent higher than a 
for the time being the effect on farm year ago and the highest for the 
income of smaller production period since 1930. Government pay- 

Cash receipts from the principal ments to farmers in the period were 





crops in July averaged 107 per cent | $112,431,000 smaller than in 1935. 
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Not only the fastest long-distance train in the world, but also the 
only Streamline train between Chicago and the Colorado Rockies 
with all these features: 

Deep-cushioned, roomy, reclining coach seats and soft blue 
night lights 

The Frontier Shack, reminiscent of the days of '49 

Bedrooom, compartment, open section and private section Pull 
man accommodations 

Windows in upper berths 

Beautiful observation lounge 

Dining car with ultra-modern Refreshment Lounge 

Stewardess, a registered, graduate and licensed nurse, qualified 
to act in emergency; not to be confused with hostesses and stew- 
ardesses who are not registered nurses. 

Air-conditioned throughout. 


AND NOTE THE LOW FARES NOW IN EFFECT—CHICAGO - DENVER 


$20.71 one way in coaches. Tickets on sale daily. 
$34.20 round trip in coaches —also in Pullmans on payment of berth charge. 
Tickets on sale daily to and including Sept. 30. 16-day return limit. 


6:20 pm Lv.... Chicago... Ar. 9:35 am 
2:01 am Ar.... Omaha ... Lv. 1:50 am 
9:20am Ar.... Denver ... Lv. 4:45 pm 


Union Pacific Railroad 
904 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

6 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago & North Western Ry, 
1002 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

148 So. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill, 











This Light Can Save 


And it can save the suffering caused by more than 80,000 unnecessary accidents; 
it can prevent an annual economic loss of more than $180,000,000 death, injury, 
waste that are the result of preventable night accidents. This fearful toll can be 
stopped by the adequate lighting of the primary highways of the nation. 


Already the golden-orange, danger-dissipating light of sodium lamps is lifting the 
terror that lurks on dark roads. As these lamps illuminate more and more miles of 
highway, they will save thousands of Americans otherwise doomed to meet injury or 
death in “hig ht accidents. Sodium lamps are among the latest of the many aids to 
safety to which the General Electric Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, has made 
important contributions. 

But research in light is only one of the many fields in which G-E scientists are 
helping you. The new manufacturing methods which they have developed have 
reduced the price you pay for necessitics. The new products they have provided have 


stimulated industry, 
of the nation. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


have created new employment, have raised the living standard 


























5000 Lives a Year 
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The Value and Safety 
Of Insurance Assets 


HE value and safety of insurance 
company assets is widely dis- 
cussed by the press. The topic was 
inspired by Col. Knox’s allegation in 
a campaign speech and the subse- 
quent conference of insurance execu- 
tives with President Roosevelt. Ma- 
jority of. commenting newspapers 
insist insurance companies today are 
in sounder condition than ever before. 
But the minority, about 43 per cent 
of those commenting, extend the dis- 
cussion to Administration financial 
policies, insisting that if inflation 
comes, all assets, including those of 
insurance companies, would be af- 
fected. 


“The Comptrolter of the Currency,” according to 
the Omaha World-Herald (Ind.), “cites the figures 
to show the fewest bank failures in the country’s 
history. The soundness of our banking condition 
and structure is beyond question, and no one doubts 
0% 
“What if the budget should remain indefinitely 
unbalanced? What if debts were piled higher and 
higher? What if, with enormous expenditures and 
eventually dwindling revenues, the Government 
were to be unable to borrow longer, and be driven 
to the emission of printing press money to meet 
its running expenses? 

“In that event, it is conceivable, our paper dollars 
could become as valueless as did the German marks. 
And then, of course, life insurance policies and bank 
deposits would be equally valueless.” 

“Insurance company policies and bank deposits 
are safe,” assures the Scranton (Pa.) Times. “AS 
@ matter of fact the investments of those com- 
panies in the stock and bond market this very day 
have the highest value since .the collapse. These 
facts are important.” 


RISE IN SECURITY VALUES 

“Assets of the life companies in this country”, re- 
cords the New York Times (Dem.), “have always in- 
creased rapidly every year, even in unfavorable busi- 
ness times. For instance, the Government’s Statis- 
tical Abstract shows that between Dec. 31, 1929, and 
the end of 1932—the “depression years’”—they rose 
from $17,482,000,000 to $20,754,000,000, or more than 
$3,000,000,000 increase during a slightly shorter pe- 
riod. Between the end of 1920 and the end of 1924, 
in spite of the financial and commercial breakdown 
of 1921, they increased almost exactly $3,000,000,000. 

“The figures submitted to the President covered a 
period in which depression, having spent its force 
after lasting for the traditional term of years, gave 
way to the customary industrial revival. The very 
encouraging exhibit made at Washington of insur- 
ance company progress during the last three years 
did not result wholly from rising prices in the mar- 
ket for investments. 

“Although the Stock Exchange’s recent compila- 
tion of the average market value of all listed bonds 
on Sept. 1 showed an advance of about 35 per cent 
since the middle of 1932, it was part of the move- 
ment of recovery, yet average bond prices, even now, 
are by the Stock Exchange figures below the early 
months of 1931. Nevertheless, total assets of the 
life companies have increased something like $5,- 
000,000,000 during the five-and-a-half year interval.” 


WHAT WILL THE DOLLAR MEAN? 


“With the Administration piling one enormous 
deficit upon another,” advises the Washington 
Post (Ind.), “monetary inflation is obviously a real 
danger. It is not a question whether the insurance 
companies and savings banks will be able to pay 
their policyholders and depositors the number of 
dollars that will be due to them in the next few 
years. But there will be a real question as to the 
purchasing power of those dollars if deficit financ- 
ing continues. 

“In any fundamental consideration of the prob- 
lems confronting the United States, the importance 
of the issue raised by Col. Knox must be recog- 
nized. To denounce such criticism as the prop- 
aganda of an alarmist is merely to invite the very 
calamity which Col. Knox fears. 

“The inevitable consequences of unrestrained 
borrowing should be given more and not less em- 
phasis. But strict accuracy of statement is a first 
prerequisite of any attempt to acquaint the people 
with the real dangers of inflation.” 


SENATOR GLASS IS QUOTED 


“We recall very clearly,” says the Rock Island 
Argus (Ind.), “that Senator Glass, a former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, affirmed in the Senate not 
long ago that because some banks now have as 
much as 60 per cent of their deposits loaned to the 
Government ‘it has been represented to me by com- 
petent authorities that a depreciation of 10 per 
cent in Government bonds would render insolvent 
90 per cent of the banks of this country.’ 

“It would seem that Colonel Knox has it in his 
power to quote a notable Democratic authority on 
Government finance as to the danger of too much 
spending. Knox’s statement in Pennsylvania seems 
mild contrasted with the statement made in the 
Senate by Mr. Glass of Virginia.” 

“It must be agreed,” avers the Watertown (N. 
Y.) Times, “that the Roosevelt monetary policies 
through devaluating the dollar have’ injured all 
fixed investments and lowered automatically all 
fixed incomes. This is already being reflected in the 
Steady rise of food and commodity prices. 

“Continue the present policy of spending and in- 
evitably there must be further inflation which will 
affect every holder of a life insurance policy in this 
country and every savings bank depositor.” 


PROF. KEMMERER’S VIEWS 


Prof. E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton is quoted by 
the Roanoke World-News (Dem.) on the effect of 
inflation. The World-News says: 

“Professor Kemmerer argues that the penalties 
of inflation cannot be avoided, that it cannot be 
prevented by a large gold reserve, that it cannot be 
controlled, and that it cannot finance the covern- 
ment indefinitely 

“He shows that exclusive of debt charges, Federal 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


“Green Pastures” 





expenditures in the United States for four years 
ending June 30, 1937, will be 29 billion dollars; re- 
ceipts 17 billion dollars, the government spending 
70 per cent more than its revenue, with an annual 
average deficit of 3 billion dollars. 

“With the exception of Italy, he points out, no 
other country in the world has expanded its na- 
tional debt at such a rate cums the world depres- 
sion. 

“Assuming inflationary policies of the future, piled 
on top of those of the past that have produced the 
present 59 cent gold dollar, Professor Kemmerer pre- 
dicts ultimate reduction of gold value of the dollar 
to not more than 25 cents. That would be such a de- 
preciation as took place in post-war France and 
[taly. 

“Professor Kemmerer concludes: ‘On those as- 
sumptions, all credits in the United States would be 
payable in 25 ceni dollars. These credits include all 
life insurance policies, all bank deposits, all pen- 
sions, and the greater part of the endowment funds 
of colleges and universities, of medical and scien- 
tific research foundations, of public libraries and 
hospitals’.” 





Mr. Hull's Peace Plea: 
Its Effect Debated 


ECRETARY Hull’s plea for peace 

before the World Power Confer- 
ence in Washington is praised by 
more than half the commenting edi- 
tors as a forceful argument that will 
have great results throughout the 
world. The effect of the speech, how- 
ever, is discounted by a large minor- 
ity, 46 per cent, who argue that it 
will fail to sway dominant forces 
in all countries heavily armed for war. 


“Secretary Hull,” believes the Grand Rapids Press 
(Rep.), “has voiced the most cogent answer to Mus- 
solini’s rejection of ‘the fallacy of eternal peace,’” 
and that paper concludes that “hope of peace rests 
upon the character and honor of world leaders.” 

The conclusion that “there is forgetfulness of 
the arming of the years that preceded the great- 
est of wars—conditions that are now repeated,” is 
drawn by the Boston Transcript (Rep.) 


ONE WHO STANDS FOR PEACE 


“When the future historian looks back on this 
period of insane conceit and blind self-complacence 
among the nations,” the Baltimore Evening Sun 
(Dem.) holds, “he will discover in Hull at least one 
statesman who kept his head, who was not de- 
ceived by all the sound and fury. Hull has striven 
to base the foreign policy of his country not on the 
booming of the base drum and the shrilling of the 
fife, but on facts and sober sense. In a time like 
this it is a fine achievement.” 

“In these bedevilled times,” contends the Cleve- 
land News (Rep.), “it is a matter of national pride 
that while spokesmen for other countries can boast 
of millions of men under arms, can shout to the 
heavens that the idea of permanent peace is an 
‘absurdity,’ this country may still stand unequivo- 
cally before the world with a quiet, warning dec- 
laration for peace.” 

“The toll of another general war,” warns the 
Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), “would be so ter- 
rible, its after effects so widespread and injurious, 
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that work for peace is the primary demand upon 
real statesmanship. 

“Such efforts have not yet commanded the recog- 
nition or developed the organization required to 
make properly effective the desire for peace, so 
strongly felt by the great masses of the peoples.” 

“Every one of us,” says the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “is familiar with the old axiom that 
happiness comes only to those who do not pursue 
it directly. Perhaps some day it will dawn upon 
the race that peace is similarly elusive and that if 
we would attain it we should cease our preoccu- 
pation with it and turn to the promotion of things 
of which it is the likely by-product.” 

“It is not to be supposed,” observes the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Ind. Rep.), “that the 
Secretary’s words will have any direct effect in 
changing the plans and the disposition of such 
statesmen as may still envision war as a legitimate 
instrument of national policy despite the repudia- 
tion of that idea in the Kellogg Pact. But the pro- 
test was well worth making and the influences to 
which the Secretary appeals have no inconsiderable 
weight in every nation in molding opinion and so 
affecting policy.” 
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“Uke Yeas and ays” 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to a 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 


one-sided for a good Arkansas Democrat. + he is. 
Little Rock, Ark. A. BRIZZOLARA, SR. ened. 
Is it the war which Mr. Roosevelt him- 





The country should be enlight- 


Not Quite That Quaint 
Sir:—The United ‘States News is 
against everything constructive that is 








lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


The Stay-at-Home Vote 

Sir:—Why not one of your non- 
partisan straight from the shoulder edi- 
torials, calling attention to the impor- 
tance of the “stay-at-home” voter—the 
man who thinks his vote does not 
count? 

There are between 20 and 30 millions 
of this type. They control the destiny 
of the country and underestimate their 
own strength. 

About 40,000,000 vote at each Presi- 
dential election. The miujority of these 
are controlled by organized minorities 
and politicians. It results in the suc- 
cessful candidate being the choice of 
the majority of those who vote, but he 
might not be the choice of the ma- 
jority of those eligible to vote. 

The “stay-at-home” voter is not con- 
trolled by minority factions or politi- 
cians. This type of voter is mostly of 
the conservative nature and believes in 
property rights. Fifty per cent of this 
vote would change the present existing 
uncertainty as to the outcome of the 
election in November. E. E. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


x * * 


Decries Federal ‘“‘Waste”’ 

Sir:—The President stated in his ad- 
dress of Sept. 6 that there has been 
no waste during his Administration. 

I challenge the claim that there was 
not waste in the deliberate and purpose- 
ful destruction of 6,500,000 pigs, the de- 
struction of vast wheat fields and wheat, 
while 12,000,000 were unemployed and 
thousands stood in bread lines. 

I challenge the claim that there was 
no waste in the silly expenditures of 
Secretary Wallace when he gave over 
one million dollars to one Porto Rican 
sugar grower, over another million to 
one Hawaiian sugar grower, over an- 
other million to one Florida sugar 
grower, etc. and the claim that there 
was no waste in the building of a $25,- 
000 dog house, swimming holes in the 
west, etc., and the silly expenditures at 
Pueblo, Colo., the Quoddy project, the 
Florida Canal, etc. 

It does not take brains to spend other 
people’s money. But it does take more 
than sheep brains to spend it intelli- 
gently. I challenge any one to show 
intelligence in the acts named above 
Ann Arbor, Mich. J. R. BEVIS 
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Arkansas and Georgia Democrats 
Sir:—Your publication is entirely too 














Sir:—Please allow me to say that the 
United States News is an outstanding 
exponent of the principles of old-fash- 
ioned Jeffersonian Democracy, which 
seems to be almost a thing of the past. 
Palmetto, Ga. DR. WILLIAM H. ASTIN. 

x * * 


Army-Supervised Work -Relief 

Sir:—I would like to ask your con- 
sideration of the following plan for 
handling the unemployment and relief 
problems: 

The Federal Government to cease giv- 
ing relief and allow the States and local 
communities to take care of the relief 
of unemployables. .. . 

The Federal Government to furnish 
employment to every man between the 
ages of 18 and 60—or 65—who requests 
it, and to pay for such labor in cash 
at the rate of $1 per eight-hour day, 
this employment to be available at all 
times and in all communities. ... In 
case of lack of any project which could 
use the iabor, so as to not interfere 
with any possible public or private em- 
ployment, such relief laborers would be 
drilled without arms or equipment and 
given physical exercise under the super- 
vision of the Army officers of the Army 
and National Guard to be detailed to 
every community to supervise such drill, 
exercise and employment. . . . The en- 
tire supervision of such relief labor, in- 
cluding drilling and paying, should be 
placed in the hands of the Army... . 

I believe that this plan would place 
the responsibility of relief on local offi- 
cials who are best informed on condi- 
tions in their own communities and are 
best qualified to handle relief, would 
give a job to every man who needed to 
work and wanted to work, would make it 
impossible for a man to dodge work and 
secure relief, would eliminate extrava- 
gance and politics from relief, would de- 
termine the real amount of unemploy- 
ment, and would show in a few months 
that the necessity for relief and fur- 
nishing of relief labor is far less than 
has been represented by politicians. 
Neoga, Ill. GEORGE E, JACOBSEN. 
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Deplores Class Antagonisms 

Sir:—Several times recently in his ad- 
dresses Mr. Roosevelt has emphasized 
that he “had enlisted for the duration 
of the war”. Can you tell me what war 
it is Mr. Roosevelt refers to?... 

His previous Democratic predecessor, 
Mr. Wilson, was reelected on the slogan 
that he “kept us out of war”, and then 
immediately plunged us into it; but Mr 
Roosevelt is emphasizing the fact that 
we are now engaged in a war, or rather 








self is trying to create in this country 
between our citizens in endeavoring to 
array one class of our citizens against 
another and to incite violent class hatred 
and strife? 

True, everyone who takes the trouble 
to read his speeches, to consider his 
acts, Can now see he has been doing his 
utmost to foment hate and violence al- 
most ever since he has been in office. 
It was unbelievable at first. No other 
President ever did anything of the kind. 
While talking about “peace among na- 
tions” and “being a good neighbor” (a 
move to throw dust in the eyes of the 
people) he has been holding up to con- 
tempt and ridicule, and hatred, anyone 
who is engaged in business or who meets 
a payroll—something he knows nothing 
about. J. A. JOHNSON. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

x * * 


The New Deal and Insurance 

Sir:—The fact that most insurance 
policy holders are classed in the lower 
income bracket, as pointed out by Merle 
Thrope in his article in your issue of 
Aug. 31, is certainly impressive. It gives 
further evidence that fear is the basis 
of that drag-net of the capitalists, in- 
surance. It gives further evidence that 
those who have most to fear are the 
ones who turn to insurance, which is the 
back-bone of the system which causes 
their fear. 

It is all very well for those who control 
“our institutions” to speak of “tenacious 
courage and resolute and self-sufficiency,” 
but any honest, thinking individual knows 
that if courage and self-sufficiency ac- 
tually existed, the expected boom in the 
insurance business (for which Mr. Thorpe 
wishes to spread propaganda) would never 
materialize because it is predicated on 
public fear of recurrent depressions simi- 
lar to the one through which insurance 
so nobly rode. 

The “omnious” plans in Washington to 
which Mr. Thorpe refers are ominous 
because they propose to remove, if possi- 
ble, that fear upon which our present in- 
surance business is based. 
Lovington, N. Mex. 
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Agrees With Mr. Thorpe 

Sir:—The editorial in your Aug 31 is- 
sue by Merle Thorpe was fine. 

Let us hope that we may see more 
statesmenship and less showmanship in 
public life. Your publication cin do a lot 
toward helping achieve that accomplish- 
ment. I am very much opposed to the 
spending of public funds for political 
purposes and showmanship. Tax money 
is not levied for that purpose. W. Hz. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. R. DAWES. 


being done in the country today. The 
editors probably have whiskers down to 
their knees, wear detachable cuffs, key- 
winder watches, and drive horses and 
buggies. WENDY MONACK. 
New York City. 


x * * 


Approves Fair Criticism 

Sir:—In the “Yeas and the Nays” I 
note that several writers crticize you for 
what they allege to be your unfairness 
to the New Deal. It would be impossible 
for you to fairly report the news without 
criticizing this Administration. B: M. T. 
Prescott, Ariz. 


xe 

‘Praise from New Dealer 
Sir:—Sure glad to receive United 
States News. I wish more of our 


papers were as fair in their writing. I 
am 100 per cent New Dealer. I wish I 
could have been receiving your paper 
the last few years. H. A. B. 
Orland, Calif. 


x * * 


Breaking Down State Lines 

Sir:—It is the fashion to talk of the 
divine right of majorities to rule with- 
out restraint, and of the superiority of 
the British system. So it might be well 
to recall a tew facts. There are only 10 
States in the Union which have a popu- 
lation as large as that of the city of 
Chicago. Chicago has less than half 
as large a population as New York City. 
New York City contains more than half 
the population of New York State, and 
the population of New York State is 
almost one-tenth of the population of 
the whole United States. And yet all 
the States have equal representation in 
the Senate, though seven South Caro- 
linas would not make one New York 
State and all the people in Nevada 
would not populate one city the size 
of Schenectady, N. Y.... 

As centralization proceeds our Sena- 
tors are coming more and more to repre- 
sent communities whith differ only in 
degree from the old English rotten 
boroughs. Some liberals, recognizing this, 
are even now boldly announcing that the 
States must go into the discard. Wil- 
liam Y. Elliott, professor of government 
at Harvard University, speaking in his 
book on Constitutional reform, is only 
one among many. } 

Perhaps this is necessary but it is 
certainly an amazing spectacle to see 
the South and the West frantically bent 
on their own destruction L. A. 
Columbus, Ohio 








Many Editors Urge 


Census of Jobless 


[DITORIAL comment on the New 
York Sun’s unemployment survey, 
which estimated the jobless in this 
country at six million, about half the 
total estimated by some labor lead- 
ers, divides into two main trends. The 
majority, 65 per cent, stresses the 
need of an official federal census of 
the unemployed; the minority, 35 per 
cent, stresses the conclusion that in- 
dustry itself has done a good job in 
restoring workers to the pay rolls. 


The survey made by the New York Sun was based 
on replies from firms employing 9,000,000 persons in 
1935 with adjustments for groups not studied and 
for population increases. The publication of its 
conclusions evoked a wide demand from the com- 
menting press for a Federal census of unemployed. 
In many instances this demand was coupled with 
the query why Federal expenditures for relief re- 
main so large if so many workers have been re- 
turned to remunerative labor. 

“The Sun’s survey,” according to the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.), “shows conclusively that there 
is no unemployment at all in some major indus- 
tries and no serious unemployment in many others. 
In June, 1936, for example, steel employment was 
31,750 greater than in June, 1929. Many employers 
are now reporting a shortage of skilled labor, in 
some places even in the hard-hit construction in- 
dustries. 

“This report will almost certainly be attacked by 
groups which have a vested interest in keeping up 
unemployment figures. But it can not be ignored 
by anybody. And it will add force to the pointed 
question, why, with employment obviously on the 
increase, are Federal relief costs at their peak?” 

“The report tells the story of what the New Deal 
has done to whip the depression,” declares the St. 
Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times (Ind.) 


PRESSING NEED OF CENSUS 

“President Roosevelt,” comments the New York 
Times (Dem.), “admitted that adequate information 
did not exist regarding the skills and previous oc- 

















Cartoonist Cargill in the Lowell (Mass.) Leader 
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cupations even of those on the WPA rolls, and an- 
nounced that $2,500,000 is being allocated to remedy 
this defect. 

“No problem, particularly one of these dimensions, 
can be satisfactorily solved until its exact extent 
and nature are known. The need of a complete 
census of the unemployed is imperative.” 

“We hope the Government will make a compre- 
hensive survey of the entire unemployment field,” 
Says the New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.), 
“where the need has been obvious and urgent for 
a long time.” 


WHAT PRIVATE INDUSTRY DID 


Drawing conclusions from its own report, the 
New York Sun (Ind.) states: “Industry has done its 
best—probably a better job than American busi- 
ness ever did before in a depression. One con- 
tributing factor was the accumulation of surpluses 
in good times; and this provident system the New 
Deal has tried to destroy. If the politicians had 
worked as earnestly and honestly as industry has 
done these last six years the country would be 
much further on its way.” 

“It shows conclusively,” remarks the Nashville 
Banner (Ind.), “that private industry and trade 
have been putting a vast number of men to work, 
and that the criticism sometimes directed for al- 
leged failure to do this is exceedingly unjust.” A 
similar conclusion is drawn by the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph (Dem.). 

“If the Administration really wants to ascertain 
the facts about unemployment,” argues the Roches- 
ter Times-Union (Ind.), “it could make no better 
use of relief funds than to take a census now.... 

“It is the last word in foolishness to keep pouring 
money into the rathole of relief without knowing 
how big the hole is or whether it has any bottom.” 





Quips in the News 


Of the millionaire’s estate of eighty million dole 
lars, the Federal Government got fifty-three mil- 
lions in taxes. What this country needs is more 
rich men to die for it—Jacksonville Journal. 

* * * 


Good for the Lifting 
{ff buying prosperity doesn’t pan out, the last 
resort will be asking the manufacturers to put 
bootstraps back on boots.—San Francisco Chronicle, 
* + %* 


The Last to Organize 


Collective bargaining for taxpayers wouldn't be 
a bad idea.—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
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“In Time of Peace—" 


JNCLE SAM is pacing his battle- 

' ments with an ear turned anx- 
iously world-ward. 

It’s a clangor of steel in gun shops, 
a rumble of warships sliding down the 
ways, a click of military heels on cob- 
blestones, above the din of all else, 
that alarms him. 

No mistake about it. The sinister 
undertone of the times comes from 
the nations moving with increasing 
tempo to arms. 

Against the day when diplomacy 
may fail, therefore, America’s second 
line of defense—the navy, the army, 
the air corps—is being tuned to a new 
world movement. 

The day of the capital ship is at 
hand. (See photo No. 1). When the 
‘ bars to first-line battleship construc- 
z tion are dropped at the end of the 
year as the Washington and London 
treaties are relegated to the archives 
of history, no attempt is to be made 
to preserve the spirit of the pacts. 

The last Congress told the President 
he might authorize next year the 
building of two capital ships if other 
powers planned to do likewise. Great 
Britain has so laid its plans. Japan 
has refused further to submit to a sea- 
strength three-fifths of that of either 
the United States or England. 


NEW WARSHIPS TO COME 

Therefore, American naval officers 
are so certain they will get orders to 
“go” from their Commander-in-Chief 
around Jan. 1 that they have plans all 
drawn for the men-of-war to be added 
to the fleet. 

Moreover, the Navy at the end of 
the year will have 40,000 tons more of 
that scrappy fighting craft, the de- 
stroyer, than was originally provided 
in the London Treaty. (See Photo 
No. 2.) When the London Govern- 
ment invoked the “escalator” clause 
of the pact (which gives a naval 
power the right to increase its strength 
in a category if it feels its security 
threatened) to keep 40,000 tons of ex- 
cess destroyers, Washington replied in 
kind. When Japan announced that it 
would keep not only 11,000 tons of ex- 
cess destroyers but also 15,000 tons of 
excess submarines, American and Brit- 
ish naval officers quickly went into a 
huddle to consider the implications of 
the Japanese move. 


GUNS TO BE BIGGER 
Not only are there to be bigger 
fleets, but chances are increasing for 
bigger guns as well. The 14 inch cal- 
iber armament may give way to the 
largest ever devised, the 18 inch. 
Again the United States is waiting to 
see what the other sea powers do, de- 
termined not to take an inferior place 
to them. The naval pact concluded at 
London in 1936 (which does not limit 
quantities) specifies the 16 inch gun 
armament as a maximum. But in case 
this is not agreed to by April 1, there 
may be a field day in gun size, 
The Navy has its largest appropria- 
tion in peace-time history to spend— 
$526,000,000. 


BUILDING UP THE ARMY 

Meantime, Uncle Sam, as in war 
days, is again pointing to American 
youth with the admonition “Your 
country needs you.” The call for re- 
cruits has gone out, as the will of Con- 
gress that the standing army should 
be built to 165,000 is being followed 
(See Photo No. 4.) The enlisted 
Strength today is 148,205. Add to this 
190,000 National Guard and 125,000 
Organized Reserves, and more than 
450,000 boys in khaki are ready to 
take the field in defense of home and 
country. 

In line with the latest technique of 
Mars for destruction, America is like- 
wise fortifying its airways. The most 
effective bombing planes of which de- 
signers can conceive are becoming a 
part of the air equipment of the 
United States. (See Photo No. 5.) In 
addition, the air fleets are being en- 
larged again at the expressed will of 
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The Army, likewise, has its largest 
appropriation in peace-time history 
with which to work—$377,000,000. 


CCC MILITARY CAMPS? 

Meantime, certain army officers 
have been casting about for potential 
military material for the future. 
Major General Moseley has hit upon 
¢, | ascheme which he has recommended 
to the President. It is that the char- 
acter of the CCC should be so changed 
that every eighteen year old boy in 
the nation could be taken into the 
camps for six months’ military but 
“not militaristic” training. No de- 
cision has been reached on the sug- 
gestion. 


One thing appears certain from all 
this. America is not isolating itself 
from the saber-rattling around the 
world. 









6. Guns Instead of Shovels for CCC? 
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That — 


ALUE of matured bonds, 
Treasury bills, certificates and 


| other securities which have ceased 


to pay interest but which have 
not been presented to the Treas- | 
ury for payment is very large. 
Part of the accumulation of such 
securities, which altogether to- 
tal $159,546,000 in value, dates 
back to the last century. 
kk * 

JAPANESE have developed a 

commercial method of pro- 
ducing salt directly from sea 
brine, according to reports to 
the Commerce Department. How- 
ever, another year may be re- 
quired to adapt the process for 


commercial use. 
x * & 


SCHOOLS of the United States 

employ more than one mil- 
lion teachers, one-fourth of whom 
are men. All the school property 
in this country is valued at twelve 
billion dollars. 

x * * 

TEN States, reports the Census 

Bureau, lost in population 
from 1930 to July, 1935. These 
States were California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Montana, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan. 


“2 

BEGINNING July 1, 1937, the 

Federal Government will in- 
crease its annual allocation of 
funds for vocational education in 
the States and territories from 
$10,687,603 to $22,335,000. States 
will be required to match this 
money on a 50 per cent rather 
than a dollar to dollar basis as 
is required under the present al- 
location. 


xk * 
(CONSTRUCTION projects 
make up more than four-fifths 
of the total value of WPA proj- 
ects selected for operation. Since 
“white collar” workers are Jess 
than half as numerous in the re- 
lief population as in the gene,al 
population, evly 7.3 per cent of 
WPA money is being used for 
“white collar” projects. 
x * * 


MORE than 150,000 fingerprints 
now are filed in the civil 
identification section of the Jus- | 








tice Department. Filing of prints 


! in this section is on a voluntary 


basis and is being stressed by the 
Department because a complete 
file of this type would enable 
identification of unknown dead 





and persons wandering the coun- 
try as amnesia victims. 
x * * 
DATA on the radio listening 
habits, gathered by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 





show that 75 per cent of all rural 
listeners are dependent on high- 
power, clear-channel broadcasting 
stations but prefer to listen to re- 
gional or local stations when they 
| can tune in on them. 
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TART NOW to save with Mobiloil. It cuts oil bills— gives en- 
gines sure protection—helps avoid costly repairs. 

This is because Mobiloil is clean. It’s pure, tough lubricant—made 
that way by Socony-Vacuum’s famous Clearosol Process. 

Motorists across the nation are proving Mobiloil’s great econ- 
omy. They report savings as high as 50% in oil alone —lower re- 
pair bills—greatly improved engine performance. 

Mobiloil protects engines fully, no matter what type of bearings 
they have nor how high operating temperatures mount. 

Begin saving today with Mobiloil. Drive in where you see the 
familiar Mobiloil sign or the famous Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


SOCORY -VACUUM 


» 


Save on Oil and 
Repair Bills with Clean, Fresh 


| MOBILOI 






ARE DOING 
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cracker value 


Time has not lessened the great popularity of Uneeda Biscuit. Year 


after year, it has typified the superior quality and money-saving value 


that goes into every one of National Biscuit Company’s 500 and more 


crackers and cookies. 


In order to win and keep such reputation, the company has always 


maintained the highest standards of ingredients and scientific baking 


m 








ethods. 


Modern packaging and a nation-wide system of rapid store deliver- 
ies serve to keep National Biscuit Company’s products fresh from 
ovens to the nation’s tables. 


A Productof NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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SEES SHIFT TO FARM LOANS 
Farm Credit Administrator William I. Myers finds a 
good omen in the increasing proportion of agricul- 
tural lending by private lenders and consequent de- 

cline of Federal loans. 





Charting a Policy 
With Industry's Aid 


THE White House is engaged in 

new surveys of the insurance, 
- banking and business situations with 
a view to shaping future policies. 

Meeting of a group of insurance 
company executives with President 
Roosevelt last week fits in with the 
broader program. 

Mr. Roosevelt told newspaper men 
that he was talking regularly with 
business and banking leaders and 
would continue the policy. For many 
months, however, the White House 
visitors’ list had been notable for the 
scarcity of names of individuals high 
in the ranks of industry and finance. 


The President revealed that two topics had been 
discussed with insurance company executives. 

One was the matter of mortgage lending both on 
farm and city property. Signs of speculative ac- 
tivity in farm land and of kiting real estate values 
raised questions of valuation policies to be followed 
both by the Federal Government agencies and pri- 
vate lending agencies. 

The second was the relationship of private in- 
surance companies to the Government’s coming 
program of old-age insurance. Under the pro- 
gram to take effect Jan. 1, an employe after a life- 
time of saving will be entitled to $18.75 to $78 a 
month after he reaches the age of 65 and quits 
work. These are regarded as not very sizeable 
annuities. 


FEDERAL CONTROL NOT SOUGHT 


In the first Social Security plan provision was 
made for the Federal Government to establish a 
separate annuity program through which workers 
could supplement their forced savings. This pro- 
vision was eliminated before the plan was approved 
by Congress. 

Now President Roosevelt believes that private 
insurance companies should undertake to carry out 
the supplemental portion of the annuity program 
which the Government dropped. 

The White House went out of its way to empha- 
size that the President has no thought of estab- 
lishing Federal regulation of insurance companies, 
which now are regulated by State governments, 
and is not interested in building up a system of 
general Government life insurance modeled on vet- 
erans’ insurance. 


What Realty Loans Show 


Values Set Give First Warning 
Of An Undue Speculative Wave 


N R. ROOSEVELT has been informed by his ad- 
visers that banks and insurance companies 
provide the real barometer of recovery. 

This measure is provided by the amount of in- 
vestment in mortgages and in other evidence of 
long-range borrowing to provide for new con- 
struction. 

During recent years both banks and insurance 
companies, as well as private investors, have put 
large amounts of their resources into Government 
bonds. This was emphasized by Guy W. Cox, presi- 
dent of the John Hancock Insurance Company, who 
Said of insurance policies as he emerged from the 
President's office: 

“They are just as safe as Government bonds be- 
cause they are backed very largely by Govern- 
ment bonds.” 

President Roosevelt was told that combined as- 
sets of insurance companies now total about $23,- 
915,000,000 as contrasted with $20,900,000,000 three 
years ago. 

When the time comes that insurance companies 
and banks find that private borrowers of high 
credit rating are in the market for money—so Fed- 
eral Reserve Board experts say—there will be un- 
mistakable evidence of a major recovery cycle. 

Then, if the President’s advisers on fiscal matters 
have their way, the Federal Government will keep 
close tab on the course of investment. 


GROUND SWELL OF A BOOM? 


A sign of the new policy was provided by the 
White House meeting with insurance executives. 

In that meeting, according to President Roose- 
velt, there was discussion of land values in relation 
to the earning capacity of the property. In some 
pants of the country speculation in land is reported 
to be causing rather sharp price rises. The Presi- 
dent said that he sounded out the insurance execu- 
tives and found them fully conscious of the danger 
of a local speculative rise in real estate values that 
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TALK OF BOOM CONTROL—PRODUCTION 
AT HIGH LEVELS—WHAT LIES AHEAD 





would result in loans larger than the property 
could carry. 
This was the first intimation that President 


Roosevelt was taking note of what some of his ad- 
visers on the Federal Reserve Board of Governors 
regard as signs of a coming boom which they be- 
lieve will need to be controlled by deliberate action 
on the part of the Government. 


FINANCING REALTY LOANS 

Mr. Roosevelt denied, however, that the Federal 
Government intended to insist that a top limit be 
placed on the amount of mortgage money to be 
loaned on property. 

He did call attention of the insurance men to 
the fact that the Government lending agencies had 
helped them with their farm and home mortgages. 
Thus FCA refinanced $291,972,500 in farm mort- 
gages held by insurance companies, and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation refinanced $188,600,000 
of small city homes against which insurance com- 
panies had mortgages. 

Both in the field of farm mortgage and city 
mortgage lending private credit is moving back. 

The Farm Credit Administration reports a sharp 
shift from Government lending during the first 
five months of this year, when private creditors 
provided 73 per cent of the new money going into 
farm investments accounting for $273,000,000 as 
compared with $102,000,000 for the Government 
agcncies. 

The announced intention of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to endeavor to shift more and more of the 
task of financing recovery from its own back to the 
back of banks, insurance companies and private 
investors. 


The Recovery Cycle Begun? 


Secretary of Commerce Shows 
Concern Over Possible Boom 


DANIEL C. ROPER, Secretary of Commerce, now 

joins some members of the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors and the President in showing 
concern over possibilities of a credit boom. 

He said during the past week that a long-term 
cycle of rising business had begun and that one of 
the great difficulties would be to control boom con- 
ditions in some industries. 

As his contribution, Mr. Roper suggested that 
there be created a bureau of Industrial Economics 
within the Department of Commerce to provide 
business with vital information concerning its prob- 
lems just as the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
does for farmers. 


COST OF LIVING RISES 

Back of the optimism of the Secretary of Com- 
merce were reports flowing into his departments 
from all parts of the country and of the world. 
Some of these reports, however, were less satisfy- 
ing to Government officials than others. 

Thus: 

The Department of Labor reports that the cost of 
living rose 1.7 per cent between April 15 and July 
15. That story is explained by rapidly rising rents, 


+ 





food prices back at the “parity” level that was the + 


goal of the original AAA and increases in the cost 
of most things that the average family needs to 
buy. Its reaction is seen in the form of rising de- 
mands on the part of workers for wage increases. 

The Federal Housing Administration estimates 
that 200,000 homes are to be built during the pres- 
ent year—an increase of more than 100 per cent 
over 1935. Increasing population, rising rents, 
more confidence in the future, hedging against in- 
flation all play their part in what the official re- 
ports suggest is a developing boom in home build- 
ing. Advisers here suggest that the country sel- 
dom has seen such a wave of painting and repair- 
ing as now is under way. 

Commerce Department indexes report steel pro- 
duction rising again. A more complete story is 
told by the detailed statistics that show Pittsburgh 
business more active than at any time since 1930; 
Gary with a larger mill employment than in 1929; 
some steel centers operating at practical capacity. 

Railroad car-loadings hold around 700,000 a week 
and railroads report net earnings of a substantial 
amount for the first time since the depression really 
settled down. This news translates itself into the 
prospect of new equipment, modernization of metn- 
ods and larger employment in one of the country’s 
weakest economic links. 


RETAIL TRADE ENCOURAGED 


A Department of Commerce survey of retail trade 
referred to the “remarkable recovery from losses 
sustained in the period of 1929 to 1933.” Mail or- 
der and department store sales in recent months 
have taken on an almost Christmaslike appear- 
ance, due in part of spending of bonus money. Auto- 
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THEIR “OKEH” ON INSURANCE 


Charles F. Williams (left), president of the Western 

& Southern Life Insurance Co.; and Frederick H. 

Ecker, chairman of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company, two of the insurance executives who con- 
ferred with President Roosevelt. 





mobile buying has been of boom proportions. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports 
that farm income for July was nearly 50 per cent 
higher than a year ago, due to earlier marketings 
and higher prices that offset drought effects for 
that one month. Now rains have come in most 
sections to put the ground in shape for Fall plow- 
ing and to give farmers hope for a bumper yield in 
1937. 


NEW INVESTMENTS IN PLANT 


Reports of n2w investments In plant by various 
industries cause the Department of Commerce to 
say: “Expansion of plant and equipment by pri- 
vate industry offers a significant clue to the cur- 
rent and prospective trend of business volume. 
The movement toward expansion and moderniza- 
tion appears to be making definite headway. Scat- 
tered recent instances are reported enlargement 
and building of steel and iron furnaces, construc- 
tion of new automobile plants and additional 
equipment purchases by railroads.” 

As for the rest of the world, the National Indus- 
trial Board reports that industrial production dur- 
ing July increased in the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Aus- 
tria, Australia and in most South American 
countries. 

The long period of sustained improvement is 
leading the highest Government officials and their 
advisers to conclude that the long-range cycle of 
business recovery definitely has set in. 


What Shoals Lie Ahead? 


All May Not Be Clear Sailing 
For More Prosperous Industry 


Dp? THE accumulating signs point to clear sailing 
ahead for American business? 

At the Federal Reserve the specialists who watch 
the signs and interpret them are not so inclined 
to untempered optimism as the high officials who 
get their reports. 

They keep in mind certain factors. 

One is that there are few indicators to show 
how much of the current industrial production is 
going to build up inventories. 

Another is that in the past there have been 
secondary business cycles inside the longer-range 
primary cycles. These secondary cycles have oper- 
ated about every three years and suggest that 1937 
may see some leveling off in business activity in- 
Stead of a steady rise. 

Still a third is that some bottlenecks are to be 
found on the road to a boom, tending to slow up 
the rate of progress. Among the bottlenecks noted 
by the specialists are these: 

1—An already visible shortage of skilled labor 
due, they say, largely to the fact that few skilled 
workers have been trained during the last few years 
while many of the older workers have become in- 
capacitated or have drifted into other lines and are 
slow to return to their crafts. 

2.—A prospect of increasing labor trouble as 
workers demand more of the earnings of industry 
and as the cost of living moves upward. Strikes 
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BUSINESS ILLS AND REMEDIES 
By W. L. CLAYTON 
Head of Anderson, Clayton & Co. of 
Houston, Texas 

T seems unquestionably indicated 

that a highly industrialized society, 
used to amortization of machinery and 
plant, must now make provision for hu- 
man obsolescences and for recurring pe- 
riods of unemployment. 

It does not seem too much to hope that 
when this responsibility has been placed 
jointly upon capital and labor some 
means will be found of lessening the fre- 
quency and shortening the duration of 
periods of unemployment. 

It is said that the 
wastes of competition 
condemn the system 
of private capitalism. 

Where the individ- 
ual enjoys complete 
or almost, complete 
liberty of choice, 
there will always be 
some obvious mate- 
rial waste. Where 
there is no liberty of 
choice there is little 
obvious waste, but 
the material and spiritual waste hidden 
in the centralization of power and de- 
cision is infinitely greater.... 

It is said that the power of large 
capital is used improperly to influence 





government. Too often this has been 
true. Tariff lobbies have written our 
tariff laws. Human nature remaining 


unchanged, they will probably continue 
to do so until the tariff is taken out of 
politics. When that is done, the way 
to peace, the world's most pressing prob- 
lem, should appear less difficult. ... 

It is charged that the power of large 
capital is used to crush competition and 
to exploit labor and the consumer. 

Unfortunately at a former time, this 
charge had some basis, but if applied 
to the past quarter-century, little sub- 
Stance can be found in it.... 

The possibilities of further improving 
the relations between capital and labor 
by stock ownership, profit-sharing ... 
are certain to be further explored by 


—_ 
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enlightened capital these coming days. 

The private ownership of property is a 
permissive, not an inherent right. The 
right to bequeath property at death is 
of the same nature, but hangs by a more 
slender thread. 

If Congress should pass a valid law 
taxing all incomes and_ inheritances, 
above nominal amounts, at a rate of 100 
per cent, the right of private property 
would be substantially at an end in this 
country. 

State capitalism would then take the 
place of private capitalism and the State 
would henceforth be under the compul- 
sion of providing the indispensable sup- 
plies of new capital, without which prog- 
ress would cease. ... It is well to recog- 
nize that we have already gone some 
distance on this road... . 

The income tax is a fruitful and po- 
litically popular source of revenue, but 
its effect is to diminish the supply of 
new capital. It could probably be so 
constituted as to penalize waste and en- 
courage capital accumulation and in- 
yestment by an upward gradation of rates 
related to a scale of the taxpayers’ per- 
sonal expenditures beyond a _ certain 
ae 

There is no danger that capital will 
accumulate too rapidly. Additions to 
capital provide new and improved means 
of production, reducing costs and raising 
the standards of living. A rich man’s 
income, usefully reinvested year by year, 
constitutes not a charge on society but 
a service to it. The nominal owner is 
in fact only a managing trustee. ... The 
system automatically eliminates the great 
majority of unworthy or incompetent 
trustees. 

Estate and inheritance taxes as now 
treated also draw heavily on capital sup- 
ply. This can and should be corrected 
by excluding all such taxes from normal 
Government revenues and using same 
only for retirement of the public debt. 

Ignorance lies at the bottom of most 
of the attacks on the American economic 
system. Two things are essential to its 
preservation: The great majority of the 
American people must be made to under- 


+ 


stand the system and its abuses must be 
recognized and substantially corrected.— 
(From an address before the Harvard 
Business School Alumni Association, 
Sept. 16.) 





THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS 
By COL. L. P. AYRES 


Vice President, the Cleveland Trust 
Company 

4 pe is the first year since before the 

depression in which general business 

has improved for three consecutive 

quarters in all major divisions of our 

economic life except one. The single 
exception is agriculture. 

Perhaps a further exception should be 
made with respect to our forgign trade, 
but the figures which 
would enable us to be 
sure about that are 
not yet available. 

The steadiness with 
which progress has 
been made this year 
is more important 
than the amount of 
the advance. Until 

ss now the recovery 

é that began in 1932 

, has been most irregu- 
lar with encouraging advances being 
largely cancelled by disheartening re- 
versals. This time the advances have 
been largely held, and they have become 
important almost throughout our whole 
economy instead of being largely confined 
to the automotive and related indus- 
tries as was formerly the case. 

The political campaign seems to be 
having no important effect, either favor- 
able or adverse, on the course of business 
activity. The same thing has been true so 
far of the unsettled and threatening 
conditions of affairs in Europe. Probably 
the most unfavorable factor in the near- 
term outlook is the advance in the prices 
of agricultural commodities due to the 
short crops. This is operating to increase 
the cost of living by raising the prices 
of food, and so decreasing the spending 
power of workers for other goods. 

Agricultural prices have moved up so 





far that the total incomes of the farm- 
ers this year will probably exceed those 
of last year, but they will be most un- 
evenly distributed. Corporatio.. earn- 
ings as a whole have increased this year 
in even greater degree than the volumes 
of business have expanded. 

Probably there will be many irregular 
and unpredictable changes in dividend 
payments between now and the close of 
the year as managements and boards 
of directors and legal advisors and bank- 
ers reconcile their judgments as to the 
wise and prudent disposal to be made of 
corporate earnings. 

One of the unusual features of this 
recovery period is that while industrial 
production has increased until it is now 
back at the levels of early 1928, there 
has been no corresponding increase in 
the commercial loans of banks. The 
volume of such loans is now not much 
greater than it averaged in 1934, which 
was their low year, and it is not much 
more than a third of what it was in 
1928. This is a very different record 
from the one that was made in the re- 
covery from the depression of 1921, for 
then the commercial loans of all banks 
had reached new high records by the 
Summer of 1923... . 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has published a report on 
the physical volume of world industrial 
production monthly since the beginning 
Of. TGRR ... e 

The report points out that recovery 
has made far better progress in the rest 
of the world than it has in the United 
States. In June of this year the volume 
of industria! output in the other coun- 
tries was well above, that of the early 
months of the peak prosperity year of 
1929. In this country it was below the 
levels reached in 1923 in the recovery 
from the depression that followed the 
war. 

The recovery abroad has been almost 
steady with few and small fluctuations. 
while with us it has been a series of 
sudden advances followed by serious de- 
clines—(From the Monthly Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Trust Company.) 


+ 
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SUGGESTS BUSINESS AIDS 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper believes 
new Departmental “clearing house” for business and 
industrial data would help avert undue “boom.” 





are regarded as a definite economic loss and a re= 
tarding factor. 

3.—A likely shortage of plant in some industries, 
Reports to Government Officials suggest that the 
steel industry, operating at 80 per cent of theoret- 
ical capacity, actually would be operating at nearly 
100 per cent of actual capacity. Industry has gone 
for seven years without adding much to plant while 
depression and obsolescence has taken a toll. 
Rapidly expanding demand might catch it un- 
prepared. 


A BRITISH COMPARISON 


Secretary Roper the other day warned business 
men against impatience and referred to a state- 
ment in a leading Canadian magazine which said: 

“Americans, so think the British, are all for hot- 
house methods in business. They want a five-year 
result in one. They use every possible method of 
stimulation. They invented ‘high pressure’ sales- 
manship, mass production, over-capitalization, ar- 
tificial booms and stock exchange manipulation. 
They have shown other peoples what may be done, 
but not what may be done safely. This is the 
British opinion. 

“An American is either an optimist or a pessi- 
mist. He is an optimist during a boom, a pessi- 
mist during a depression. A Briton is neithér. He 
is less influenced by the ups and downs of business. 
He has learned that both booms and depressions 
are temporary. He never thinks that he has the 
world by the tail and never that all is lost.” 


Old Age Insurance Act 


No Delay Seen in Starting 
Vast Billion Dollar Plan 


UMORS that the vast program of old-age insure 

ance would not go-into effect Jan. 1 as sched- 

uled were scotched on Sept. 16 by John Winant, 
chairman of the Social Security Board. 

He said that final touches are being put on ma- 
chinery to register 26,000,000 American workers and 
to collect taxes from between 3,000,000 and 4,000,- 
000 employers, all of whom will figure in the system 
of forced saving. 

Even so, visible changes are taking place in the 
attitude of Government officials who are closely as- 
sociated with the most gigantic peace-time job of 
administration yet undertaken. 

The plan as now written into law calls for sepa- 
rate savings accounts for each worker in American 
industry. In sight is an eventual reserve fund olf 
50 billion dollars, 


SOME FAVOR BASIC CHANGE 


Administrative and financial problems connected 
with the plan are so involved that strong official 
sentiment already is developed for a basic change 
in the whole set-up. Men close to President Roose- 
velt are favoring a change in the plan so that it 
would be confined to a flat pension for every indi- 
vidual reaching the age of 65, with that pension 
paid out of a fund built up from a graduated tax 
on all incomes above $500. 

Governor Landon, Republican Presidential nomi- 
nee, has referred to the present old-age insurance 
plan as unworkable and has said that he would 
give his idea of a workable plan. 

With legal, administrative, political and financial 
hurdles still ahead, the accepted prospect is that 
important changes will occur in the old-age insur- 
ance program before it settled down into some- 
thing of a groove. Mr. Winant, however, empha- 
sizes that the law as now written will be applied 
on January 1. 


Awaiting the Election 


New Laws Slow in Taking Effect; 
Supreme Court a Factor 


The tempo of activity in official Washington has 
slowed to a four-year low pending the November 
election outcome and reconvening of the Supreme 
Court. 

Labor Department officials are sitting on the 
Walsh-Healy law with its requirement of minimum 
labor standards to be applied by employers doing 
Government business. 

Enforcement of the Patman anti-chain store law 
is being allowed to follow a deliberate course 
through the intricate machinery of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Details of plans for applying the old age insur- 
ance part of the Social Security program are held 
back until after Nov. 3. 

The National Labor Relations Board is conduct- 
ing hearings on complaints of unfair labor prac- 
tices by employers, but decisions of the Board are 
being ignored by employers in many instances 
pending a test of the law in the Supreme Court. 

Ideas for reviving NRA, for tightening up AAA, 
for expanding other Government activities are 
held in abeyance. 

Principal activity is shown by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and by the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, which is moving into action 
with foreclosures on large numbers of defaulted 
home mortgages. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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‘A. F. of L. Membership Near All-time Peak—Collective Bargain- 
ing Case Before Supreme Court—Lettuce Workers’ Strike 


‘THE numerical strength of 
organized labor is rapidly 
approaching the all-time high 
reached in 1920. For the third 
successive year, the number of 
members enrolled in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has 
shown an annual increase of 
approximately 500,000. 


This fact is revealed by publica- 
tion of the official figures for Au- 
gust, 1936, by Frank Morrison, sec- 
retary of the Federation. 

Membership reported is 3,682,224, 
a gain of 528,311 over August of the 
previous year and a little more than 
a million and a half above the total 
for 1933, the lowest year since 1916. 
It is only 368,000 below the peak of 
union strength in 1920. 

The present total includes mem- 
bers of the ten suspended unions 
affiliated with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, although 
no breakdown is available to show 
how the increase is distributed be- 
tween the suspended unions and the 
rest of the Federation. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION GAINS 

Of the increase in the previous 
year, however, a calculation of re- 
turns shows that 57 per cent of the 
increase was attributable to the 
unions that are now suspended, the 
remaining 43 per cent being divided 
among the hundred or more others. 
This calculation is based on the 
average membership for the years 
1934 and 1935. 

To these suspended unions, an- 





GO AS YOU PLEASE 


See Japan, China, Singa- 
pore, Ceylon, India, South 
Africa . . . any countries 
you wish ,. . on one inclu- 
sive ticket, Take 75 days or 
up to two full years. Stop 
wherever you like for as 
long as you like. Go Round- 
the-World for as little as 
$579.90! Get booklet of six 
most popular world tours 
from YOUR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. - 
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missed for activity in organizing a 
union, 

The Associated Press, in its brief, 
contended that the National Labor 
Relations Act, by giving the Labor 
Board such power, violates the Con- 
stitutional guarantee of freedom of 
the press and deprives the Associ- 
ated Press of its freedom of con- 
tract. It asserted that it was essen- 
tial for it to have the right of dis- 
missing employes whenever their 
views had become such that the 
news disseminated by its employes 
was liable to be colored and biased. 

The Labor Board, on the other 
hand, contended that no evidence 
of bias in news stories was produced; 
that the Associated Press is engaged 
in interstate commerce quite as 
much as are textbook publishers 
and correspondence schools, which 
were formerly so adjudged by the 
Supreme Court; and finally that, in 
line with precedents, the Govern- 
ment has the authority to insist 
that collective bargaining rights 
should be protected against the eco- 
nomic coercion of employers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

Labor Board officials express the 
view privately that this is their 
strongest case before the courts, 
since, in their view, it covers terri- 
tory already marked out by judicial 
precedents. 


LETTUCE WORKERS’ STRIKE 


One of the thorniest strikes which 
the Labor Department has sought 


other is almost certainly to be 
added when next the executive 
council of the A. F. of L. meets. 
This other is the International Ty- 
pographical Union, one of the orig- 
inal unions to join together in 
forming the Federation 55 years ago. 

The reason is this: Charles P. 
Howard, president of this union, is 
secretary of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. He took this 
action without authorization of the 
union. When the A. F. of L. leaders 
suspended those unions which had 
joined the CIO, the Typographical 
was not included because it had not 
authorized or ratified its president’s 
action. 

Last week the convention of Ty- 
pographical workers ratified his ac- 
tion, thereby putting themselves in 
the same position as the suspended 
unions. The vote was almost unani- 
mous and was acclaimed by indus- 
trial union leaders as an important 
victory, particularly in view of the 
union’s conservative character. 


A collective bargaining case 
reached the Supreme Court last 
week. The case was an appeal by the 
Associated Press against a Circuit 
Court decision under which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was 
adjudged within its authority in 
ordering the Associated Press to re- 
instate a worker in its New York 
office. The employe, according to 
the Labor Board, had ‘been dis- 
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to mediate in a long time is the con- 
flict between striking lettuce pick- 
ers around Salinas, California, and 
thelr employers 

Five thousand pickers, mostly 
transient workers, ceased work be- 
cause of refusal of a demand for 
more wages and refusal of employ- 
ers to bargain with their spokesmen. 
Such a strike almost invariably 
brings violence as pickets seek to 
prevent shipments of produce gar- 
nered by non-strikers. 


MOBILIZING A COMMUNITY 

In this case, deputy sheriffs re- 
sorted to the use of gas bombs, and 
the highway patrol was enlisted to 
give safe conduct to trucks of let- 
tuce. The State Governor was called 
on to declare martial law and send 
troops, but refused. Finally the lo- 
cal sheriff, relying on an early law, 
called on all able bodied citizens to 
report for duty as deputy sheriffs, 
arrest being threatened for those 
who failed to obey. The local post 
of the American Legion was mobil- 
ized also to “safeguard order, life 
and property.” Practically the en- 
tire community was’ mobilized. 
Strike leaders declared civil authori- 
ties had set a “murder trap” ready 
to be sprung over one of the par- 
ties in a labor dispute. 

Meanwhile the California Feder- 
ation of Labor issued orders for its 
members to refuse to handle lettuce 
picked by “strike breakers.” It 
called also for an investigation of 
the use of highway patrols as al- 
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leged aids to employers in the con- 
test, and sent representatives to 
picket the State capitol as a protest 
against the use of public force 
against the interest of workers 
STRIKE BREAKING INQUIRY 

The investigation of strike break- 
ing agencies by the Senate com- 
mittee headed by Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Jr., on the point of resuming 
hearings, was interrupted last week 
by a court action which crosses a 
court action the committee is pros- 
ecuting. 

The committee is seeking indict- 
ment of officers of six detective 
agencies for contempt of the Sen- 
ate on the ground that they refused 
to testify before the committee and 
sought to destroy documentary evi- 
dence demanded by it under legal 
form. 


“JIG-SAW PUZZLE” EVIDENCE 
The documentary evidence was in 
part recovered in the form of paper 
scraps thrown out with waste. Since 
these scraps were obtained, a force 
of clerks has been working in three 
shifts in draftless rooms piecing to- 
gether the paper into completed 
“jig-saw puzzles.” The work is said 
now to be practically completed. 
Meanwhile the committee had ob- 
tained telegraphic messages from 
communication companies which 
were sent or received by the agen- 
cies. At this point the detective 
agencies went into court seeking an 
injunction against the use of these 
messages on the ground that their 
publication violates the Constitu- 
tional guarantee against search and 
seizure. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. 





Rail Pensions: How Employes Can Avoid Reduction of Annuities 


That annuity reduction, however, 
under the law, can be avoided if the 
railroad employer and the employe 
sign a written agreement that the 
employe continue in service. The 
railroads, being party to a_ suit 
against the administration of the 
Act, refuse to sign, saying it would 
be a recognition of the validity of 
the law, and would confuse their at- 
titude in the minds of their em- 
ployes. 


THE ‘WAY OUT’ 

Last week, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, telling of the danger of 
lowered retirement incomes, ané- 
nounced a way out. 


QUIRK in the brief but 

tangled history of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act eases the 
way for 50,000 employes to 
avoid reduced annuities. 


The new law authorizes payment 
of annuities to railroad employes 65 
years old or older, or after complet- 
ing 30 years’ service. They are not 
compelled to quit the service of the 
railroads, but if they remain after 
becoming 65 their annuities, under 
the law, diminish at the rate of one- 
fifteenth of the annuity for each 
year they continue on the roads 
after they are 65. 








FOR 100% 
ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL 


Jack said the car 


was hungry too 
“AND SOLD ME ETHYL! 
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HOW JACK SOLD HIM 
(IN 43 SECONDS) 


Modern automobiles, with 
their high compression 
engines, STARVE on “‘low 
compression” gasoline. 
Their hunger cry is the 
KNOCK that cuts down 
power, wastes gas and oil. 


the richest in anti-knock quality 
—the special gasoline sold at 
pumps marked “Ethyl” on the 
globe or base. 
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you Ger at the Ethyl pump 

Enough anti-knock fluid to stand 
up under the highest engine com- 
pression and bring out all the power 
of your car. 

All-round quality that is double- 
checked—by the o:l companies and 
the Ethy! Gasoline Corporation— 
at the refinery and at the pump. 


LOOK OUT for a “pinging” sound 
when you push down the acceler- 
atorto pass another car with safety 
orto make a hill in high! It means 
that your motor is knocking and 
failing to give all its power at the 
times you need it most—that you 
are wasting gas and oil. 


THAT'S WHY most o1! companies 
now are improving their gasolines 
by using anti-knock fluids (con- 
taining tetraethy! lead) made by the 
Ethy! Gasoline Corporation. 
These companies recommend 
as their best year-round fuel—and 


GET MID of that expensive knock! 
Stop that waste of gas and oil! 
Give your car the fuel it needs— 
the gasoline richest in anti-knock 
value—and the highest in quality 
by every count. 


Ethyl! 


Next time get 





“To remedy these conditions,” the 
Board said, “the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board has, with the approval 
of the Acting Comptroller General 
of the United States, devised a pro- 
cedure by which employes may com- 
ply with the law and avoid reduc- 
tions in annuity without securing 
the signature of a carrier official on 
the continued service agreement. 

“The Acting Comptroller General 
has decided. that the term ‘agree- 
ment’ as used in the Act is not nec- 
essarily synonymous to ‘contract’ 
since either party would be at liberty 
to disconhigue.services at will-before 
the expiration. date of the agree- 
ment. He found also that many 
forms of written agreements and 
contracts do not require the signa- 
ture of both parties. All that would 
appear to be required in order to 
comply with the Act is any formal 
or informal writing or document 
which may be filed for record pur- 
poses showing the consent of the 
parties to the employe’s continuance 
in the service of the carrier.” 

The Acting Comptroller General 
of the United States is former Rep- 
resentative Richard N. Elliott, of 
Indiana, who has been in charge of 
the General Accounting Office since 
the expiration of Comptroller Mc- 
Carl’s 15-year term of office. 


REGULATIONS ISSUED 

In conformance with his decision, 
the Railroad Retirement Board on 
Sept. 10 announced its adoption of 
two regulations on the subject. 

One regulation provides that the 
fact that the employe is continued 
in service when he could be retired 
by the carrier is proof that the rail- 
road, in fact, agrees to the con- 
tinued service of the employe. A 
general statement made by the rail- 
road employer to employes over 65 
that they may continue in service 
and a letter from the employe to the 
carrier, agreeing to continue in serv- 
ice, is sufficient. 

The other regulation is that an 
employe who is in fact continued 
in service complies with the Act and 
avoids reduction of annuity if he 
signs a form of agreement pre- 
scribed by the Board and delivers a 
copy of it to the railroad personally 
or by letter. The employe must file 
his letter with the Board with 
an affidavit that he attempted to 
obtain the signature of his railroad 
employer, that the employer refused 
to sign and that he has given notice 
to the railroad of his wish to re- 
main in service. 


50,000 AFFECTED 


The Board ‘s authority for the 
statement that these regulations 
now, or within the next three 
months, will affect more than 50,000 
railroad employes whose continued 
service had been rendered uncertain 
by the refusal of the roads to sign 
the agreements. Under the law, the 
agreement to avoid reduced 
nuities may be for one year 
but may be renewed successively 
while the employe is between 65 and 
70, and ineffective after 70 
The annuity reduction provisions of 


the law do not apply to officials of 


an- 


only 


he is 


railroads 
“Under the 
plained, “retir 
sory at any a 
flexibility in 


Act,” the Board ex- 
ment is not compul- 
ge. The law achieves 
retirement age with 


the idea that competent men may 
be retained in service by mutual 
agreement.” 

The original railroad act of 1934 
was held invalid by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1935. 
Subsequently Congress passed sep- 
arate laws, one a new railroad re- 

ent act without provision for 
paying the pensions and the other 
a levy of a compulsory tax on the 
railroads for their share of the ex- 
pense. The latter was held invalid 
by a Federal court and the former 
now being administered by the 
Board, is challenged in pending liti- 
gation by the railroads. 


SHATTERS” BUSINESS CAPACITY 
RECORD BY 20%! 


This organization doesn’t look through 
rose-colored glasses. It demands results 
—and it saw results—when Pro-techni¢ 
Ediphones were installed! 

Under the old system, secretaries 
averaged 69 lines per hour. With Edi- 
phone Voice Writing — and with less 
effort—108 lines per hour were pro- 
duced! Executives dictated an average 
of 30 words per minute. And with 
Ediphone Voice Writing — again with 
less effort—the rate sky-rocketed to 88 
words per minute. 

RESULTS: Time spent anchored to 
answering letters cut sharply .. . time 
available for developing business in- 
creased surprisingly ... ALL BUSINESS 
CAPACITY RECORDS SHATTERED BY 
20%! And, now, people in this Glass 


house are throwing big bouquets at 
Ediphone Voice Writing. 


GUARANTEES INCREASE TO YOU! 


No matter what your business, Voice 
Writing cap_increase its capacity. For 
details of New Edison 
“You- Pay- Nothing” 
Plan, Telephone the 
Ediphone, Your City, 
or write direct to— 


ORANGE, Hed. U.S. Me. 














.on the highway and boulevard, and in the canyons 
of the metropolis. 

Bus transportation is swifter, smoother, safer, because 
needless weight is gone. The modern bus is built largely 
of Alcoa Aluminum, 

The goal of the bus operator is to take you where you 
want to go, quickly, comfortably and at low cost. Light- 
ness is the direct road to that goal. 

That is why bus operators build of Alcoa Aluminum. 

Alcoa Aluminum is light. Nature made it so. Research 
has made it strong. Roomy, rigid and durable buses are 
built of Alcoa Aluminum without needless weight. 

For instance, on buses pictured, Alcoa Aluminum saved 
from four tons in the largest to one ton in the smallest. 
Even one ton of useless weight is too much, It costs 


money to haul, for one mile, a thousand, or a million. 





Bus operators cannot afford to haul needless weight; 
They do not have to. They build of Alcoa Aluminum; 

Nor can truck operators afford to haul the needless 
weight of heavy bodies. Alcoa Aluminum makes them 
both light and strong. 

When moving parts of any machine are needlessly 
heavy, extra power is required. That's inefficient, costly. 
When portable equipment is heavier than Alcoa Alumi- 
num would make it, every user is forced to do coolie 
labor in moving that extra, needless weight. 

Lightness in moving things is basic economy, 

Alcoa Aluminum achieves lightness, with strength, 
and durability, and resistance to corrosion. To use 
Alcoa Aluminum most economically, call upon the 
’ of our engineers. Aluminum Company of 
America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“knowhow’ 





ALCOA 


ALCOAYA 
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MORE BANK SUPERVISION? 
Leo T. Crowley, Chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, tells the National Assoi2- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks that the present 
strength of the banking system presents “an unu- 
sual opportunity” to prepare for an “intelligent and 
effective program of supervision.” 








Commodity Futures 
Under New Rules 


Government supervision of the sale of 
farm products for future delivery en- 
ters new territory as provisions of the 
Commodity Exchange Act of 1936 
take effect. 


On Sept. 13 the leading commodity exchanges in 
the nation felt the influence of the expanded Fed- 
eral control of their business. On that date the 
new legislation, actually an amendment to the 
Grain Futures Act of 1922, became law. 

Purpose of the new statute is the same as that of 
its predecessor—to prohibit “price manipulation” 
and “corners” on products which come under its 
provisions. In addition to grains, which were regu- 
lated under the Grain Futures Act, the new legisia- 
tion covers: cotton, rice, butter and eggs, mill feeds 
and Irish potatoes. 

The list continued from the previous law includes: 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and grain 
sorghums. 

The law is administered by the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration, a change of name from the 
Grain Futures Administration. Its officials declare 
the chief aim of their agency is to stop 
excessive “speculation on the part of a few pro- 
fessional traders.” The statute, they say, will have 
no immediate effect on consumers, but in the long 
run it will eliminate wide price fluctuations. 


WHAT FORMS A “CONTRACT” MARKET? 


Because of the wider powers of the agency, ap- 
proximately: 2,000 commission merchants and floor 
brokers have had to register and several new ex- 
changes are brought under its supervision in addi- 
tion to the fifteen markets previously controlled. 
To date four new exchanges have been designated 
as contract markets by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. 

To be designated as a contract market, an ex- 
change must meet these conditions: 

It must be located at a terminal market where 
cash commodities of the kind specified in the con- 
tract of sale of commodities for future delivery are 
sold in sufficient volumes as to reflect fairly the 
general values and the differences in value between 
various grades. 

It must provide reports revealing details and 
terms of all transactions entered into by the ex- 
change or its members. 

It must not allow its members to spread false 
or misleading reports on crop conditions or prices. 

It must provide for the prevention of manipula- 
tion of prices and the cornering of any commodity 
by dealers and operators. 

It must not exclude cooperative associations of 
adequate financial responsibility from its mem- 
bership. 


THE EFFECT ON BROKERS 

Briefly, the new statute affects the brokers thus: 

Limits the amount of trading in futures and the 
size of contracts which may be entered into by any 
one broker. 

Limits the extent of price fluctuation in any one 
day’s trading. 

Sets up trading rules and fair practices for the 
exchanges involved. 

Requires that customers’ margin moneys de- 
posited with the futures commission merchants be 
segregated from the merchants’ own funds. 


TEST CASES IN THE COURTS 

Three actions to test the validity of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act have thus far been decided 
in favor of the Government. Federal courts in 
Chicago and Kansas City have denied injunctions 
against enforcement of the statute. Constitu- 
tionality of the act was sustained in two of the 
cases, and appeals will be taken in all three, it is 
said. 

Parties involved in the suits, including the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and seven members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, have notified the Commodity Exchange 
Administration that they will comply with the law, 
while appeals are being made. 





,New Issues Registered 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following security issues: 


UNITED AIR LINES TRANSPORT CORPORATION, 
Chicago, $5 par value capital stock; number of shares 
of the issue will be announced later, as will the names 
of the underwriters. The stock is offered in connection 
with a plan to increase authorized capital stock from 
1,200,000 shares to 2,000,000 shares, and is offered to 
stockholders of the company and to capital stock- 
holders of National Air Transport, Inc. 

ROCHESTER GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
Rochester, N. Y., 40,000 shares of $100 par value, Series 
E, 5% cumulative preferred stock. 

















TITLE REG. APPLIED FOR U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 
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NEW PROTECTION FOR INVESTORS—TIGHTER 
FEDERAL REINS ON OIL ROYALTY BUSINESS 





S the result of a realignment of 

duties, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has begun to 
“crack down” on the shady fringe of 
the oil royalty business. Strengthen- 
ing of SEC controls, officials state, 
is eliminating racketeers whose high- 
pressure methods have caused a loss 
to investors of almost 500 million 


dollars a year. 


Since July 1 the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Securities Act of 1933 in regard to fractional 
interests in oil rights has been in charge of a sepa- 
rate division of the SEC, the oil and gas unit. Prior 
to that date, the problem had been handled by 
several divisions of the Commission, including the 
registration division. 

In general a royalty, as applied to interests in 
mining or oil properties, is a return on a concession, 
or comprises payments due a landlord by an oper- 
ating company for minerals extracted from quar- 
ries or wells located on the landowner’s property. 


WHAT A ROYALTY IS 

An oil royalty is best described by an example: 

A farmer who owns 100 acres of land on which 
oil has been found does not have sufficient money 
to drill the wells. An oil company offers to do so 
and give the landowner a one-eighth interest in all 
the oil obtained. 

This interest in the output of the wells is the 
farmer’s “landowner’s oil royalty,” and the per- 
centage is a standard rate, seldom varying. The 
company each month forwards the landowner a 
check for his one-eighth share of the oil sold at 
the market price, usually about one dollar a barrel. 

This farmer, who has leased the rights to the oil 
under his property, may wish to sell all or any part 
of his royalty to get money for current expenses. A 
dealer in royalties will offer to buy a certain per- 
centage of his royalty at a price, generally far above 
the amount the oil company would pay for it. 

If he is able to buy into the royalty the dealer 
will cut the portion he has obtained into frac- 
tional parts and sell the parts to the investing 
public. Thus, the ultimate purchasers of oil royal- 
ties are buying a small fractional interest of the 
total acreage. Generally these parts run around 
one one-hundredth of the output, although they 
often appear in much smaller fractions; a receat 
example gave the buyer an 875/1,750,000th interest. 

A mineral deed is conveyed to the buyer, officially 
registering his interest in the enterprise. The oil 
company is notified of the transfer of the interest, 
and pays the royalty either to the original owner or 
his successors in interest who may be scattered all 
over the country. 


OTHER TYPES OF OIL SECURITIES 

This type of oil security is the most prevalent 
and forms over 90 per cent of the work of the oil 
and gas unit. There are other types, however, two 
of which follow: 

1.—Working interest—This type originates from 
the lessee of the oil land and is conditioned upon 
the life of the lease. Here, the oil company sells a 
part of its 87 per cent interest in the property 
to another company in order to get money to carry 
on operations. 

2.—Overriding oil royalty—Arises when an in- 
dividual obtains an original lease, giving the land- 
owner his royalty, and then sells the lease to an oil 
company for, say, a one-sixteenth interest. His 
share is, in effect, a commission. 

These and other variations of oil royalties can 


mi be subdivided and the parts transferred to ultimate 


buyers. Only when they are sold in interstate 
commerce has the SEC power to regulate the deal- 
ers in such securities. 

Officials of the Commission declare that the prime 
purpose of the oil and gas unit, as now organized, 
is to curb the “oil royalty racket,” which, according 
to them, has resulted in heavy losses to gullible 
buyers. This loss, they say, has come about through 
the glib salesmanship used by some dealers who 
sell the royalties at ten or twelve times their actual 
worth. 


CHECKING THE “ROYALTY RACKET” 


According to C. Roy Smith, chief of the unit, a 
major part of the commission’s work at the present 
time consists of questions arising from the selling 
of the royalties. The business has assumed greater 
proportions since the late 1920’s. After the stock 
market crash, he points out, a great many people 
liquidated their investments which were not pay- 
ing well and invested in oil royalties. 

Mr. Smith, who joined the Commission early in 
July and is the first person to head the oil and gas 
unit, declares that the unit has checked the worst 
part of the crooked selling of royalties, although, he 
adds, the Commission’s work has just begun. 

No figures exist, he states, to indicate the im- 
provement made in the field during the last two 


“offering sheet” which has been “cleared” by the 
Commission. 

Under the Securities Act of 1933 all issues of oil 
interests totaling over $100,000 must be registered 
with the Commission. Thus far very few of the 
offerings have been that large, the average run- 
ning between five and ten thousand dollars. Ex- 
emptions from registration, therefore, are granted 
to the smaller issues, providing the offerer meets 
these conditions: 

1.—Files an offering sheet which contains an- 
swers to a detailed questionnaire. 

2.—If the sheet is “cleared” by the SEC the sales- 
man, under penalty of suspension of the sheet, must 
provide the purchaser with a true copy as finally 
passed on by the Commission. 

3.—The offerer must deliver to the buyer an 
evidence of title to the interest which satisfies the 
buyer. 

4.—The offerer must report all sales to the SEC, 
these reports setting forth the date of sale, the 
name of the purchaser, the price paid, and the size 
of the interest purchased. This material is con- 
fidential and only a few members of the SEC staff 
are permitted access to the files. 


THE “OFFERING SHEET” 

The most important of these conditions is the 
filing of an offering sheet. This document, a stand- 
ardized and comprehensive questionnaire, gives a 
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SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION’S NEW FIELD 


ECENTLY organized oil and gas unit of the SEC is well on the way, officials declare, 
to ridding the oil royalties business of some racketeers who mulct investors. 





and a half months, although since the more active 
campaign got under way a noticeable reduction in 
the number of oil royalty dealers has taken place. 
Much of the success which Mr. Smith claims for 
the unit, he says, is due to the cooperation of legiti- 
mate dealers who would like to see the less re- 
spectable dealers checked in some manner for the 
welfare of the business. 

Reinforced by spurious engineering reports glow- 
ingly describing the prospects of the oil property, 
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the unscrupulous salesman has been able in the past 
to promise an enormous return on the investor’s 
money. 


CHECK ON FALSE SELLING 


Now the SEC is attempting to educate the in- 
vestor to investigate before he buys. Before the 
dealer may sell his royalties to the prospective in- 
vestor he must present an authentic copy of an 





His Job to Control 


\WHEN the provisions of the Commodity Exchange 

Act of 1936 took effect last week, responsibility 
for their enforcement was put in the hands of 
Dr. J. W. T. Duvel who for eleven years had ad- 
ministered the preceeding legislation, the Grain 
Futures Act. 

Dr. Duvel was born In Ohio In 1873 and was gradu- 
ated from the Ohio State University in 1897 with a 
degree of Master of Science. He spent two years at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station as an as- 
sistant in botany and chemistry. The next three 
years he took post-graduate work at the University 
of Michigan and received a doctor’s degree in botany 
in 1902. 

Immediately he jolned the laboratory staff of the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, working 
in the seéd division. Six years later he went to 
the division which was experimenting with grain 
standardization. 

Soon after becoming connected with the standard- 
ization work he was put in charge of the division. 
His duties consisted of setting up standards of in- 
spection and trading for grains. As a result of the 
division’s effort Congress passed the Grain Stand- 
ards Act some four or five years later. 

During the World War Dr. Duvel was associated 
with the Food Administration in that agency’s New 
York office. Just prior to that connection he had 
been sent to Australia to help in moving that coun- 
try’s three crops of wheat which had accumulated 
to the detriment of its trade. 

After the Food Administration’s duties were com- 
pleted, Dr. Duvel worked for several years for one 
of the larger commission houses on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. In this capacity he learned a 
great deal about the operations of the future mar- 
kets which he was able to use in his later career 
with the Grain Futures Administration. 

In 1922, after the original Futures Trading Act 
was passed, he returned to the Department of Agri- 
culture, in the Chicago office. When that act was 
declared unconstitutional, the Grain Futures Act 
was passed and became effective in 1923, after the 


Speculation in Food 
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DR. J. W. T. DUVEL 





Supreme Court had ruled on its validity. In 1925 
Dr. Duvel was appointed chief administrator of the 
Grain Futures Administration, holding that posi- 
tion until the Act was amended in the last ses- 
sion of Congress and his title was changed to Chief 
Administrator of the Commodity Exchange Admin- 
istration. 

Recent court actions have been taken by broker- 
age interests against the Commodity Exchange Act. 
Dr. Duvel points out that for more than 50 years 
there have been attempts made to regulate the 
futures markets, the first bill along such lines hav- 
ing been introduced in 1884. Since that time a 
similar bill has been introduced in practically every 
Congress and the Commodity Exchange Act was the 
125th proposal of that kind. 





detailed description of the location of the property, 
the name of the operator, data on the past pro- 
duction of the property, a prediction of the future 
output in terms of barrels and dollars, and other 
information which SEC deems pertinent and ma- 
terial. 

For a seven day period the offering sheet is 
checked and rechecked by the SEC engineering and 
financial experts. If deficiencies are found a sus- 
pension order is issued and a hearing is called. 

The offerer, if his sheet has been suspended, has 
an opportunity to amend it to make it present a 
truer picture of the property, or he can withdraw 
the sheet altogether. If no amendments are forth- 
coming and the issuer does not appear at the sched- 
uled hearings, the statement is suspended perma- 
nently and no sales under it may legally be made. 

No hearings have been held by the Commission 
on this question, since the issuers involved have 
not disputed the correctness of the Commission’s 
stand. More than 90 per cent of the offering sheets 
filed since June, when the revivified campaign 
started, have either been amended or withdrawn. 
About 40 per cent of the sheets have been tempo- 
rarily suspended and about 5 per cent permanently 
suspended. 


JUST FACTS; NO VALUATION 


As in all matters of registration the commission 
does not approve of the inherent worth of the oil 
royalties which are registered with it. It merely 
requires that all material facts in regard to the 
interests and the entire property be fully and 
truthfully disclosed in the offering sheet. 


“INVESTIGATE FIRST” 


Some difficulty has been encountered in forcing 
dealers to provide their prospects with copies of 
the offering sheet as finally passed on by the Com- 
mission. But the SEC is attempting to educate in- 
vestors to the advisability of insisting on the copy. 
The investor should, say the officials, rely on the 
data in the sheet for information rather than on 
what the salesman says. 

In addition to requesting a copy of the offering 
sheet, the prospective purchaser of an oil royalty 
or other oil interest, should ask the salesman if he 
is a registered dealer or not, Mr. Smith declares. 
All over-the-counter dealers, who buy and sell secur- 
ities which are not listed on stock exchanges, must 
register with the Commission. This part of the law 
applies to oil royalty dealers as well as dealers in 
other kinds of securities. 

At present the staff of the unit numbers about 
twenty, including lawyers, engineers and account- 
ants. Mr. Smith has under his direct charge two 
or three investigators whom he can send to any 
part of the country to check the oil properties at 
first hand, and in addition can call on the SEC’s 
regional offices for aid. From information on file 
at SEC and other governmental agencies, the unit 
can obtain data on every oil well in the United 
States. 

Beyond its work in connection with the royalties, 
the oil and gas unit assists in the handling, of secur- 
ity registration statements of the large oil com- 
panies, checking the statements from an engineer- 
ing and technical standpoint. 


- 
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SEC HEARS HIS VIEWS 
Henry M. Dawes, former chairman of the board of 
the Central Illinois Securities Corporation, testifies 
at the Securities and Exchange Commission’s inquiry 
into investment trusts, stating that he thought such 
organizations should be segregated from commercial 
banking institutions. 





Investment Trusts 
And Bank Control 


Divorcement of investment trusts 
from banks and brokerage houses 
looms as a possibility as hearings of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s investigation of the trusts 
are resumed. 


SEC, as part of a study it is making, has been 
holding public examinations of some of the larger 
organizations in the field, preparatory to making 
recommendations to Congress in January. 

An investment trust is an enterprise through 
which a number of persons invest their free funds 
in securities. Its primary purpose, theoretically at 
least, is to diversify the purchase of stocks to 
achieve safety of principal and a regular income 
from the investments. 

Among the witnesses at the three sessions last 
week were: Henry M. Dawes and Philip Clarke, 
former officials of the Central Illinois Securities 
Corporation; Gayer Dominick, member of the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of Dominick & Dominick; 
and Jeffrey Granger, former head of the Granger 
Trading Corporation, an investment trust, 


OPPOSES BANKS AS SPONSORS . 


Mr. Clarke, now president of City National Bank 
& Trust Co., of Chicago, in answer to questions by 
David Schenker, counsel of the SEC’s inquiry, voiced 
strong opposition to commercial banks acting as 
sponsors of investment trusts. Mr. Clarke, former 
head of Central Illinois Securities Corporation, an 
investment trust sponsored by the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, declared: 

“Nothing will ever again induce me to try to 
function in that dual capacity. You can’t act for 
both sides. No commercial bank should sponsor 
an investment trust and there should be no inter- 
locking directors.” 

Mr. Dawes, now president of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany and a brother of Charles G. Dawes, former 
Vice President of the United States, agreed substan- 
tially with the views expressed by Mr. Clarke. He 
recounted how the Central Illinois Securities Cor- 
poration developed into an important stockholder 
of its parent company, Central Trust of Illinois, and 
banking institutions which succeeded the Central 
Trust. 

He told how the trust, of which he was chairman 
of the board, supported the market for the bank’s 
stock, and eventually took a loss of almost $1,750,- 
000, which may be increased eventually to $2,500,- 
000 because of double liability on ownership of 
bank stock. 

Mr. Schenker detailed for the record how the 
the Dawes Brothers created the investment trust 
and in 1931 bought 20,000 shares of stock of Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago. They paid 
a total of $800,000, which was from $8 to $10 a share 
above the market price, and the purchase appar- 
ently was necessary to effect the merger of the 
Central Trust and National Bank of the Republic, 
Mr. Schenker declared. 


VIEWPOINT OF A BROKER 

Mr. Dominick, whose brokerage firm sponsors Na- 
tional Bond & Share Corporation, an investment 
trust, did not agree with the SEC suggestion that 
segregation is called for whenever “dual functions” 
develop. In regard to segregating investment trusts 
from brokerage houses, he was particularly vigorous 
in his opposition to the principle. 

As to segregation in general, Mr. Dominick de- 
clared: “I have a strong feeling, and this is a per- 
sonal feeling, that a dual function is necessary in 
almost any business in the world. To curtail dual 
functions of honorable people, to my mind, is rather 
a serious undertaking.” 

Then, as to any further interference with the 
brokerage business, Mr. Dominick declared: “The 
members of registered exchanges are already the 
most supervised and controlled group doing busi- 
ness in the United States.” 

In addition to SEC control, he pointed out, the 
New York Stock Exchange itself imposes strict 
regulations upon the brokerage firms. 


POLICY THAT IS FORECAST 

From the line of questioning being followed at 
the inquiry, some observers predict that SEC will 
recommend to Congress that the same policy be 
pursued in regard to the trusts as has been sug- 
gested by the Commission for other financiai fields. 
That is, that those concerns or individuals acting in 
a trust capacity for investors must confine them- 
Selves solely to that work and rid themselves of all 
interests which would tend to affect that trust. 

Mr. Granger, former head of Granger Trading 
Corporation, sponsored by the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Sulzbacher, Granger & Co., testified 
as to the acquisition of the investment trust by 
Wallace Groves’ interests. Mr. Groves, now pres- 
ident of another trust, Phoenix Securities Co., was 
a witness at the early part of the present inquiry. 
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+ POSTPONING’ FEDERAL DEBT MATURITIES + 


BY taking advantage of the 

prevailing low interest rates, 
the Federal Government is 
stretching out its growing pub- 
lic debt over a longer period of 
yéars. 

Long-term obligations of the Gov- 
ernment—that is, bonds with a ma- 
turity of over five years—on Au- 
gust 31 totaled 55.3 per cent of the 
interest-bearing public debt, exclu- 


+ 


‘Treasury Converts Short-term Bonds Into! 


sive of postal savings, United States | 
Savings, and adjusted service be-ds | 
and special issues to Government | 


agencies and trust funds, it was an- 
nounced last week. 














There’s a Life Insurance 
answer to every financial 
problem. Have you found 





the answer to yours? 


aa 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston, MassacmuserTs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, 
“Answering an Important Question.” 


Street and No. 
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' called attention to the fact that in | 





Long-term—lInterest at Low Point 





This 
48.6 on June 30, 
June 30, 1934. 

What this 


percentage compares with 
1935, and 44.7 on 
means is that 
over a long period to avoid the 


danger of too large a payment com- 
ing due in any one year. That this 


is the policy now being pursued by 


the Treasury was shown in a state- 


ment by Secretary Morgenthau at | 
the time of the September 15 fi- | 
| up of the maturities is that in the 


nancing 


LONG-TERM BONDS IN DEMAND 
He said, “I think just as rapidly as 
we can distribute the debt over a 


long term that is good business for | 


the Treasury,” pointing out that 
the public, including the banks, was 
demanding a 20-year bond. The 
$400,000,000 new money 
issue consisted of 20- 
bonds bearing 2%4 per cent interest. 

An example of 
longer-term obligations was given 
at the same time. Mr. Morgenthau 


1941 approximately two billion dol- 
lars’ 
come due. A five-year note, the 
usual maturity, he said, would only 


add further to that huge total, if | 


| offered at this time. 


It is costing the Treasury a little 


! 
the 
Treasury is spreading its obligations | 


to 23-year | 


the efficacy of | 


worth of Government bonds | 


| Federal 


more to keep its financing on a long- 
term rather than on a short-term 
basis, since interest rates are 
slightly higher for long-term money 
than short-term. But the rates 
have fallen to such an extent that 
the Government now pays the same 
rate on a 20-year bond that it did 
for 10-year money about a year ago. 


INTEREST AT LOW LEVEL 


Another reason for the stepping 


future interest rates may harden 
and short-term rates forge ahead of 
long-term charges, which would 
make things difficult for the Gov- 
ernment if it needed money at that 
time. Officials apparently believe 
that the bottom point in the decline 
of interest rates has been reached. 

As of December 31, 1931, the aver- 
age time of final maturity of the 
interest-bearing public debt was 10 
years and 10 months. This average, 
however, declined rapidly, reaching 
a low point of seven years and four 
months at the end of March, 1934, 
because during the period between 
September, 1931, and June, 1933, 
financing was confined 
solely to notes, bills and certificates. 


Since March, 1934, the average 


' time of maturity has increased to 


iicataaiteaeiietetce = 
nine years and eight months. This 

















To be dated October 1, 1936 


thereafter up to and includin 
thereafter at 100%, in eac 


the first instance. 


$20,000,000 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Thirty-Four Year 312% Debenture Bonds 


To be due October 1, 1970 


Redeemable as a whole, but not in part, at the option of the Company, upon not less than 
forty-five days’ published notice, on October 1, 1941, or on any interest date thereafter 
up to and including October 1, 1946, at 103%; thereafter up to and including 
October 1, 1951, at 10214%; thereafter up to and including October 1, 1956, 
at 102%; thereafter up to and including October 1, 1961, at 101%%; 

October 1, 1966, at 101%, and 
case with accrued interest. 


The issue and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and all legal proceedings in connection with the issue and sale thereof are 
subject to the approval of counsel for the undersigned. 


CHEMICAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 


In the opinion of counsel, these Bonds are legal investments for savings banks under 
the laws of New York, Pennsylvania, California and Rhode Island. 


Copies of the circular dated September 18, 1936, describing these Bonds and giving informa- 
tion regarding the Company, may be obtained from the undersigned on request. 


OFFERING PRICE 991/7,% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Subject as aforesaid the Company has agreed to sell and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have agreed te 
purchase the above Bonds at 974% and accrued interest to date of delivery. The under- 
signed reserve the right in connéction with the marketing of these Bonds, or otherwise, 
to purchase or sell these Bonds or other securities of the Company in the open 
market or otherwise. Temporary bonds or interim receipts of the Company, 
exchangeable for definitive bonds when preparéd, may be delivered in 
The Company has agreed to make application in 
due course to list the Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange, 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, September 18, 1936. 
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advance was accompanied by a 
“pronounced reduction in the in- 
terest rates paid by the Treasury,” 
according to the announcement. The 
average yield on long-term Treas- 
ury obligations was 3.66 per cent in 
1932; 3.31 per cent in 1933 and 3.10 
per cent in 1934. In the last two 
years no Treasury bonds were 
offered to yield more than 2.875 per 
cent. 


SUPERVISING THE BANKS 


Because the “banking structure of 
the country is in the strongest posi- 
tion it has enjoyed for many years,” 
now is the time to provide an effec- 
tive supervision of the structure. 
That is what Leo T. Crowley, Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, last week told the 
annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State 
Banks. 

And, Mr. Crowley said, the bank- 
ing system is “such that there is a 
greater dependence upon bank su- 
pervision in this than any other 
country.” 

Why is the banking picture an im- 
proved one? According to the FDIC 
chairman, these are the reasons: 

1—Deposit insurance has 
stored confidence in banks. 

2.—Loans from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation tided the 
banks over the lean years. 

3.—Rising values of securities be- 
hind loans and improved earnings 
have enabled banks to absorb accu- 
mulated losses. 

4.—The weaker institutions in the 


re- 





system were dropped out during the 
late 1920's and early 1930's. 

Among the problems of super- 
vision which Mr. Crowley said must 
be solved are: Surveys of past bank- 
ing experience; proper control of 
chartering new institutions from 
point of view of both numbers and 
adequate capital; improvement of 
bank management; prompt closing 
of banks which become insolvent; 
unification of supervisory policy and 
procedure; prohibiting the dis- 
bursement of dividends until after 
adequate provision has been made 
for all losses. 





Enlisting Private Relief 
For the Nation's Needy 


[Continued From Page 9.) 
store companies decentralize au- 
thority for giving in so far as prac- 


tical to increase the yield of the | 
chest, give proper consideration to | 


local factors, and to facilitate collec- 
tions by local community organiza- 
tions. 

“2. The chain store companies for 
their branch and local employes 
have company policies governing 
contributions, and that where feas- 
ible and practical individual com- 
pany standards be established. 

“3. That all industry may volun- 
tarily assume its full share of re- 
sponsibility, each company in the 
chain store trade give to the rea- 
sonable extent of its ability. 

“4. That Community Chest and 
Councils, Inc., undertake a cam- 


paign of education among home of- | 


fices of chain store companies of all 
types and sizes to acquaint them 
with the needs, purposes, and pro- 








Of Value to Business Men 


A MONTHLY review of general economic 
conditions in the United States and abroad, enti- 
tled THE GUARANTY SURVEY, is published by this 
Company. Each issue contains a Statistical 
Supplement, which includes the following: 

1. A weighted index of business activity, de- 
veloped through long observation of business 
factors and tested for sensitiveness to changing 
conditions, for the period 1919 to date, with 
comment on the current trend of business. 


2. A chart showing indices of wholesale prices 
for the period 1919 to date, accompanied by a 
discussion of present commodity price move- 
ments. 


3. A table showing variations in prices of rep- 
resentative basic commodities from 1913 to date. 





Weare pleased to send THE GUARANTY SURVEY 
to business executives upon request, 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street Madison Avenue at 6oth Street 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 


© a. ¥. co, oF N.Y, 1936 























“YOU SAY YOUR TWO SERVICES 
HAVE SAVED MY BIGGEST 
COMPETITOR 23% ON HIS FLEET’S 
OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE 
COSTS?... CERTAINLY I'M 
INTERESTED... COME IN AND SEE 
ME AT TWO O'CLOCK.” 








priety of the Community Chest | . 


movement and its importance to the 
general economic structure of the 











nation.” 

















NEW ISSUE 


September 15, 1936. 





Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


Details as to the terms of offering and @ statement as to purchases and sales of the Bonds or 
be made in connection with the marketing of the Bonds, or otherwise, by the sev 

and Edward B. Smith & Co. as representatives of the several Underwriters, for their several accounts 

/ , 


—— EE 


This appears as @ matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or at an offer te 
buy, of as @ solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$55,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Consolidated Mortgage Thirty Year Sinking Fund 


34% Bonds, Series E 


To be dated October 1, 1936 


To be due October 1, 1966 


OFFERING PRICE 982% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, 


TO YIELD OVER 3.83% TO MATURITY 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from the undersigned or from any other underwriter of this issue. 


Edward B.Smith & Co., Mellon Securities Corporation 


The First Boston Corporation 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 


of other securities of the Corporation which mey 
eral Underwriters, or by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


in the open market or otherwise, appear in the Prospectus. 

















MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS NOW CUTTING COSTS 
UP TO 30% BY THESE EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE SERVICES 


You can do the same 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts...is the toughest, sturdiest, most powers 
ful grease*gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy, 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


PS EE SF een ae 


CITIES SERVICE — Room 727 
60 Wall Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
more details on how I may cut my fleet's operating 
and maintenance costs up to 30%. 





1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented tuning tools and pre- 
cision instruments this unnecessary waste is 
eliminated. As a result you may save up to 30% 
of the gasolene and oil you buy. And your fleet 
will operate far more efficiently. 


Don't delay... start saving at once. Add 
your savings to your profits. Let us give | 
you full details and convincing proof of the | 
economies effected by these two services. i 
Write,wire, telephone or mail coupon today. \ 
+ l 

1 Name. 

l 

I 
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Address. 





RADIO CONCERTS... every 
Friday at 8 P. M. (E. D. T.) WEAF 
and 45 associated N. B. C. stations 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to’ public opinion, it is esson- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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We Uatiad Saves ers 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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=r fa Corporations But Have Taken Their Toll From the Workingmen of America 





they number about 41,000,000 persons—have 
earned their money by laboring day in and day 
out in factories, in offices, on farms. Over a pe- 
riod of years they have saved up a fund which now totals 
about $24,000,000,000. 

Interest is the wages of money. 

Savings are put out for hire to supplement the toiler’s 
income. 

Whoever cuts interest rates on the savings of the 
American people cuts wages as surely as does any em- 
ployer who posts a wage-cut on the bulletin board at the 
factory. 

The Roosevelt Administration has cut the wages of la- 
bor by forcing a cut in interest rates. 

The rate, for instance, in 32 leading financial centers is 
estimated to have gone down from 3.2 per cent to 1.6 per 
cent. 

Applying this cut of more than one and one-half per cent 
to the $24,000,000,000 of deposits, it will be observed that 
a wage cut of between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000 a 
year will have been foisted on American labor. 

If this low interest rate persists for the next four years, 
in the event that the New Deal is continued in power and 
its policy of low interest rates is maintained, the wage cut 
to the savings bank depositors would amount to at least 
$1.320,000,000. 

Probably never in the history of this country has so 
colossal a wage cut been instituted by the direct hand of 
government. Nor is the responsibility disavowed by the 
Roosevelt Administration. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in a nation-wide radio broadcast on July Ist last and 
the President himself in a speech last January took pride 
in the bringing down of interest rates. 


MAIN BENEFITS The primary purpose, of course, 


was to enable the Administra- 
ARE HANDED tion to finance its deficits at lower 
TO BIG BUSINESS “2*¢s of interest and thus make it 

appear that government spend- 
ing was not as dangerous as it seemed. 

But who has benefited from these low interest rates? 
The big corporations have taken advantage of the era of 
low rates to refinance their bonds at a huge saving. 
Where have these economies made by the corporations 
gone? Into the profit statements of those corporations. 

But the loss of money to the 41,000,000 depositors of 
America has not been confined entirely to their reduction 
of interest. They have been soaked in another direction. 

There are 63,000,000 holders of life insurance policies 
in America. Unquestionably in this group are to be found 
those thrifty 41,000,000 savings bank depositors. Con- 
sider then what has been happening and will happen to 
the cost of premiums to the large number of persons who 
hold policies in what are known as participating dividend 
companies. 

Because interest rates have been forced down by the 
arbitrary hand of the government, the insurance compa- 
nies can no longer invest all their premium receipts in 
the suitable securities to which they are limited by law 
and still get a reasonable return. 

_ The life insurance companies of America hold, for ex- 
ample, 14.5 per cent of all their assets in government 
bonds. The federal government is borrowing at an aver- 
age rate of 2.7 per cent interest today. The insurance 
companies probably are averaging a rate of return some- 
what below that because they have large holdings in the 
short term certificates which bear a very low rate of re- 
turn. They have not bought a preponderant amount of 
the long term bonds because they are hesitant to take a 
chance in view of the uncertainties that surround gov- 
ernment action especially in relation to unbalanced bud- 
gets that have been running now for nearly seven years. 


CHANNELS FOR The insurance companies have 


invested half their government 


INVESTMENTS portfolio in securities that ma- 
ture in a short time—about $1,- 
BEING CLOSED 430,000,000. These are virtually 
cash because they surely can be redeemed at face amount 
at dates in the near future. 
But apart from the vast holdings of the life insurance 
companies in short-time, low-interest-bearing securities 
of the federal government, the companies have an un- a 


D vem in the savings banks of America— 4 
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“SOAK THE POOR” 


Roosevelt Administration Ils Levying a Cut on the Wages of Labor by Reducing Interest Rates 


And by Forcing Up the Cost of Life Insurance—Low Interest Rates Have Benefited the Big 





precedented amount of cash on hand. This has increased 4 draft of a certain percentage of the pay envelopes of the 
by two and a half times since 1932 so that according to American workingman. The new fund will be invested 
latest figures the companies have in excess of $750,000,000 in government bonds. And the government bonds will 
in cash lying idle because the New Deal has virtually depend entirely on the promises to pay that political gov- 
closed the capital markets of industry against new cor- ernment will make. 
porate issues. The tendency to create debt so as to supply the so-called 
Recent issues of securities have been almost entirely a “security” fund with investments will appeal to the poli- 
repayment of existing debt—a refinancing at lower rates ticians who want to use federal money for every conceiv- 
which in turn cuts the income on the investment of insur- able purpose. 
ance companies. Therefore a life insurance company 
which cannot invest its money and earn an interest rate GOVERNMENT Contrast the record of political 
that is remunerative cannot return the same benefits as government in the last seven 
heretofore to the policy holders. The vast majority of the CAN JUGGLE years with the record of life in- 
policies of the country are in mutual companies that give surance companies. 
their policy holders the advantage of dividends earned. | BOND VALUES If we are to build a social se- 
Many a person who has been depending on refunds or curity fund with elected government officials as the trus- 
dividends from life insurance companies to help pay the tees, we must see to it that the bonds in which these pay 
annual premium cost may have noted in the last two roll taxes are invested are a good investment. 
years the drop in the dividend and the consequent increase It doesn’t carry much conviction to point to the mar- 
in the check that has to be sent to pay the premium. ket prices of government bonds which are now very high 
A di , wineiieitind dail when everybody knows that the Treasury stands ready 
INTEREST CUTS _ eee SS Cy with a $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund to bolster up the 
lished calculation, made by T. A. aia acl Th ; f 
SEND COST OF pee ‘ ‘ price by buying bonde. e very existence of that fund 
Phillips, president of the Minne- ; 
‘ : and the fact that everybody knows it can be used shows 
sota Mutual Life and past presi- wae 4 
INSURANCE UP ‘ : the artificiality of a price structure of government bonds 
dent of the American Institute of 
: fs Ge oh ; , nowadays. 
Actuaries, the reduction in interest earnings of 100 life Sa a p 
: : : . or is it very comforting to see 44 per cent of the bank 
insurance companies doing 90 per cent of the business is ‘ : , 
‘ ‘ deposits of the country invested in government bonds 
costing policy-holders $300,000,000 annually. ag See 
d ‘ <_’ , when it is known that the banks do not dare in view of 
The viewpoint of the life insurance companies as a : er . 
their original investment to refuse to buy more bonds 
whole has been formally stated by Arthur M. Collens, <3 . 
. : . that are offered or when it is apparent that other invest- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company ae ; 
> ments that banks can buy are nowadays limited in num- 
of Hartford, in a recent address before the annual conven- 
, haan : , ; ber and character. 
tion of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, in 
: a Government bonds are safe today. They must be 
which he said in part: nila ; . 
wT i db life j maintained as a safe investment. This can happen only 
TONS GS SHAFER Carnes OF & ine maurencs when the government begins to handle its own finances 
company is an important element in cost of life insur- a haan 4 chrift. wh t beei 
ance to the policy holders. These 63,000,000 policy OF 8 ORES CF CCONGIRY GUT CHF, WHEN FOVETMNENT HAE 
holders are vitally concerned in the maintenance of to act toward its creditors as life insurance companies 
a fair and reasonable rate of interest. They must have acted for generations—with a sense of solemn trus- 
take their chances with the operation of natural eco- teeship and no manipulation for political ends. 
nomic laws. They ask no special favors for them- 
selves but only that protection which is dictated by CAN’T LAUGH America, to be sure, is on the 
= spencer — —— ts threshold of an important decis- 
ny etort by ‘egisiation or otherwise at the OFF DANGERS ion as to the future of the dollar’s 
hands of their elected representatives to unduly de- er F fi 
press and hold down interest rates, directly affects OF INFLATION ~ wees! poss. na = heme Z 
the cost of life insurance and is, therefore, a direct _ dence in government's ability to 
concern of these 63,000,000 policy holders. tax and repay debt diminishes, confidence in the paper 
“Reduction of the interest rate by artifical meas- money diminishes likewise. 
ures merely means a transfer of cost to the policy It was wrong of Colonel Frank Knox to say that no 
— nae ie — xe sp eee ape make use insurance policy and no savings bank deposit is safe but 
of the accumulations held for the benefit of the policy it was 100 per cent right for him to say that if the 
holders; or, in other words, lower interest rates at aie th al eaMOMER dit 
the expense of higher life insurance costs. pr cladhlype cree ree CONTINUES 
“There is no real saving by the operation, but on the with the same careless disregard of budget balancing as 
contrary, an increased burden upon those who aid has been exhibited in the last few years, the proceeds of 
the state by making their own provision for their those life insurance companies and the purchasing power 
dependents. Such a result is not in the interest of of those savings bank deposits will go down in value. 
a pn a ye For insurance companies, like banks, pay out in the 
we would continue to encourage individual ef- same unit of currency that they take in from their cus- 
fort toward an independent economic status, toward setnnentien délier Tan beak f pe 
relief of the states and communities from those stag- life j : 7 = oe Cae Ghee Gan 
gering burdens which they are now bearing, we must are life insurance companies but the pay envelope of the 
encourage people to save, we must encourage them to American workingman will not be adequate to meet his 
insure, and while not tolerating exorbitant or un- expenses if unbalanced government budgets should create 
reasonable rates of interest on prime, fixed-term se- a flight to “things,” a price panic—an inflation. 
curities, + — 4 the same time a interest The Roosevelt Administration has given many “fire- 
rates so low that the average man will not be en- side” talks and some political talks about its efforts to 
couraged to seek appropriate means of providing for souk the vich. The nies han bb pray h f 
his family and for his own future security.” ; ee ee en ee oe oo ae 
the radio audience that the New Deal has been, is, and 
NEW WAGE TAX The life insurance executives will be “the friend of the common man.” 
of America are trustees for the But a wage cut in the savings of the American work- 
FUND WELCOMED biggest single savings fund apart ing man is not an act of friendship for the common man. 
BY POLITICIANS from that which exists in the sav- And a rise in the cost of life insurance will not be an 
ings banks. Indeed, it is inter- act of friendship for the common man. 
esting to note that the amount in the savings banks is now And any forced rise in the prices of food and clothing 
about $24,000,000,000 and the assets of the life insurance due to lack of confidence in our currency growing out of 
companies are about $23,000,000,000. an artifically supported bond market will not be an act of 
Here we have a fund of $47,000,000,000 representing friendship for the common man. 
America’s effort to achieve social security. But this fund It is not the rich who are being soaked but the thrifty, 
is stronger than any government fund ever will be be- the toilers of America, who already have been compelled 
cause it represents diversified investments in companies to give up hundreds of millions of dollars of their wages 
and institutions that are not governed by the. caprice of through the “cheap money” or low interest policy of the 
party politics. Roosevelt Administration. This policy must be disap- 
We are about to build up another fund—it also is proved by the American people in every way that a 
called “social security”—and it amounts to a compulsory ¢ protest can be manifested at the polls. 
Postage to Foreign Countries Extra Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D.C 


















































